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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


This book is on and about Vataayo Faqeer. It has 
been crafted by as many as eighteen persons, one of whom 
is an editor and translator, while the remaining seventeen 
are the ones who read or spoke their pieces at a seminar 
on the protagonist or wrote about him before or after the 
seminar. All except one are luminaries of Sindhi language 
and letters; the lone exception is that of a bureaucrat, who 
opted for placing his abundant talent at the service of 
people instead of literature. 

That this book is on and about Vataayo Faqeer is a 
half truth. The assertion will have to be rephrased to make 
the truth whole: This book is on and about Vataayo 
Faqeer, and also by him. If, as one of the contributors 
speculates, in his days Sindh had not been subjugated by 
Arghuns and Turkhans through ‘deliberate promotion and 
accentuation of religious schism’, if he had not been a 
sage, wit and. presumably, prophetic, and if he had not 
dispensed ‘homilies, witticisms and occasional 
prophecies’, there wouldn’t have been any anecdotes to 
travel by oral tradition down the ages for posterity to 
compile, write articles, make speeches, hold seminars, edit 
and retell, and, to be proud of. So, if truth be told, Faqeer 
has played a larger role in the crafting of this book, which 
is a sort of kaleidoscope of different views and 
interpretations. This near- kaleidoscope contains different 
perspectives about Faqeer’s persona that change as we 
tum over the pages. 

> “He was, I daresay, the first upholder of the 
freedom of conscience and choice”. 

> “This simple and unassuming dispenser of pearls 
of wit and wisdom among commoners like 
labourers, workmen, tillers and handicrafters 
would, beside making us laugh at life, learns us to 



bear its sufferings with fortitude”. 

> Through his anecdotes, he “outlines a new system 
of reward and punishment and of justice and 
morality, opts for direct link between God and 
individual, conceives a far more democratic role 
for religion than that of his times”. 

> “Phenomenal increase in diseases in the present 
age can also be attributed to our lack of interest in 
seemingly naive but actually clever characters like 
Vataayo, whose sagacious-cum-hilarious anecdotes 
act as best preventive medicine by evoking 
spontaneous but thoughtful laughter”. 

> “His conversion to Islam, they say, was due to his 
spiritual inclination toward the true religion. All 
that is fine, but to my mind his conversion had 
something deeper behind it. He knew that in a 
society where it is impermissible for a Hindu to 
ride a horse, he would never be allowed to act 
playfully toward God. So he thinks up the idea of 
saying what he wants to say shielded by Islam”. 

> “All his anecdotes in which God appears show that 
Vataayo Faqeer had attained a very high position 
in spirituality, otherwise he could not have taken 
the liberties with God that he did.” 

> “Let me tell you who his relatives are and who his 
heirs. Any person born in any age, who tries to tell 
truth in a humorous way as representative of 
human conscience, is his relative, his heir”. 

I cannot but salute Vataayo, on my own behalf 
and on behalf of all my colleagues in Culture Department, 
for making us smile or giggle or laugh or guffaw, and, 
above all, look inward and outward with thoughtful eyes. 
Bravo, Faqeer, bravo! You are now being introduced to 
the English speaking world. 

Abdul Aziz Uqaili 

Secretary, 

Culture Department, 
Government of Sindh. 


January 03, 2012 



PART ONE 
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FOREWORD 

In the late 50’s of the last century when I was a 
regular college student, I had thought of doing a 
dissertation on Vataayo Faqeer’s barbed wit as reflected in 
his anecdotes. It was not to be because it so happened that 
after graduation remaining a regular student became 
difficult as I had to be on my own frill time instead of part 
time and my interest in further academic studies waned. 
The steady decline in my academic record from first 
division in Matric (1955) down to second division in 
intermediate (1957) and still further down to third division 
in B.A. (1959) may also have had hand in that waning. 
That and not having any experience in humour writing 
killed the idea of doing anything about this amusing 
character of Sindhi folklore. As luck would have it, the 
idea was revived some five decades later by the Culture 
and Tourism Department of the Government of Sindh 
through its incumbent Secretary, Mr. Abdul Qadir Mangi. 
Initially I was reluctant to accept the assignment for my 
brush with humourous pieces has been as a reader and 
listener and not as a writer. But Mr. Mangi was very 
persuasive and helpful too. Finally, after some discussion 
on the format, I agreed and finished the work within the 
allocated short time. Although the end product is the result 
of my efforts, it would not have materialized without Mr. 
Mangi’s prompting and help in the form of two Sindhi 
publications on the subject — one his own compilation 
titled ‘Vataae ja Rang-a Hazaar’ and the other titled 
‘Vataayo Faqeer' by Mr. Wali Mohammed Tahirzado. I 
thank Mr. Mangi for letting me realize, albeit in a 
different form, an old wish of mine. I also thankfully 
acknowledge the use I have made of the above cited two 
books. 
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My thanks are also due to Mr. Nuruddin Sarkl, 
who had, shortly before his sudden death on 26 lh 
September 2007, pointed me in the right direction for do¬ 
ing the job, and to Mr. Siraj (Sirajul Haq Memon) for 
his go ahead. I would, however, like to dedicate this work 
to both of them, not for their kindness to me personally, 
which has already been acknowledged, but for their 
unstinting love of Sindh, its people, language and literature. 

I have selected only those anecdotes for inclusion 
in this work that fit in with the image I have formed of the 
protagonist, and discarded all those that sound a 
discordant note such as the ones that show him to be 
callous and heartless or downright silly or always wondering 
where the next meal was to come from. 

Apologia. While adhering to the traditional and/or official 
spellings of human and place names as well as words. I 
have, taking cue from the protagonist of this work, also 
taken a liberty, that of adding in parenthesis and small 
print the correct native pronunciations of these names and 
words by doubling the vowels ‘a’ or ‘e’ as also the 
consonant ‘k’ and using double ‘o’ for ‘u’ occurring in the 
beginning and/or middle of them. 


Karachi; 24.10.2007 


Saleem Noorhusain 
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INTRODUCTION 

Vataayo Faqeer is a delightful personage of the 
Sindhi folklore. His anecdotes are a perennial source of 
amusement and relaxation as well as enlightenment for the 
young and old alike. Some of these anecdotes are also 
attributed to Faqeer’s more widely known Turkish 
counterpart, Mulla Nasruddin. Of the two who is the real 
protagonist of such anecdotes is a matter of conjecture as 
both these personages have been and are now more 
legendary than historical. 

Even though the last resting places of both have 
been located — that of Mulla at Eskisehr in north-eastern 
Turkey and of Faqeer some three miles west of Tando 
Allahyar in Sindh — , biographical data on the former is 
hard to find and that on the latter is rather sketchy and 
based on oral tradition. Here is what Mr. Wali 
Mohammed Tahirzado records about the latter in his 
Sindhi book titled ‘ Vataayo Faqeer.' 

There are three versions of Vataayo’s early life 
and/or his conversion to Islam. The first two mention 
Tajpur as the place of his birth, which the family left after 
some time to settle at Nasarpur. According to the first 
version, it was his father who, being at heart a believer in 
the oneness of God, converted to Islam with his family, 
which also included the wife of his son Vataayo. The 
second version is different from the first only in respect of 
the conversion, which took place on Vataayo’s own 
volition after the death of his father. What follows is the 
third one, which appears to be more plausible. 

Vataayo was bom into a Hindu family of dyers in 
968 AH (1568 AD?) near Umerkot in Tharparker and 
named Vatanmal. When he was nearly five years old, 
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Vatanmal was betrothed to a Hindu girl in the same town. 
Not long after the betrothal, dying business declined due 
to recession forcing his father Mehloram u to seek 
livelihood elsewhere. So he migrated with his wife, his 
son, his brother’s wife and her son to Aghamano, which 
was a fairly large town like Nasarpur on the banks of 
Lohano River. The town also contained a big madarso 
and a mosque, which had been founded and was run by 
Makhoom Mohammed Isma’il Soomro, who was said to 
be a migrant from Kathiawar. There on the bank of Peeral 
canal Mehloram built a mud-brick house and planted a 
Kindi w tree, the trunk of which is said to be still standing 
there. Soon after settling in Aghamano, the family 
converted to Islam at the hands of Makhdoom Ismail, 
who renamed Mehloram as Shaikh Ghulam Mohammed, 
his barefoot son Vatanmal as Shaikh Tahir alias Vataao 
(which in Arabic means ‘barefoot’), and his nephew as 
Shaikh ‘Ali. Both Vataao, who was then five years old, 
and his cousin ‘Ali, who was seven, were enrolled in 
Makhdoom’s madarso. While ‘Ali graduated to become 
Qazi, Vataao dropped out to roam about. After the death 
of Shaikh Ghulam Mohammed, the family left Aghamano 
to live at Nasarpur, where Shaikh ‘Ali had been posted as 
Qazi. Vataao, better known as Vataayo, did odd jobs like 
ferryman and operator of Persian water wheel, sticking to 
none for long. Around 1038 AH (1637 AD?) when he was 
70 years old, Vataayo attached himself to the tomb of his 
cousin Shaikh ‘Ali, who had been dead for some time. 
One day at dawn while doing ablutions for namaz (i.c. 
Islamic prayer) at a nearby canal, Vataayo slipped into the 
swi ft flowing water and was drowned. His body was 

u Letters ‘a’ occurring inside all these names but one is a long vowel 
and hence is to be pronounced accordingly; ie., ‘ram’ as raam, 
‘Aghamano’ as Aghaamaano, ‘Lohano’ as Lohaano, ‘Isma’l’ as 
Ismaa’il, ‘Kathiawar’ as Kaathiawaar, ‘Ghulam’ as Ghulaam, ‘Tahir’ 
as Taahir and ‘’Ali’ as Aali. 

v ‘madarso’ is Islamic seminary. w ‘Kandi’ = Edible Podded Prosopis. 
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fished out late in the day and buried some ten steps east of 
his cousin’s tomb. Recently a bare square structure has 
been raised over his grave, which people visit for ziarat 
and fateha. 

Prior to this, Vataayo is said to have been found 
three times in a death-like condition. First time it was on 
the mound of Pasandi, where a noisy altercation took 
place between Hindus who, finding him uncircumcised 
and hence taking him for an ascetic sanyasi, wanted to 
cremate him, and Muslims who, knowing him for one of 
their faith, wanted to bury him. Disgusted at the row, he 
stood up saying, ‘No death for me here!’ The second time 
it was on a path near Shaikh Bhirkio, where a couple of 
cowherd youths driving their herd came along and 
thinking him dead dragged his body roughly aside so as to 
save it from being trampled upon by the herd. The rough 
dragging made him stand up and say, ‘No death for me 
here too!’ The third time it was near Wagoon Der (The 
Crocodile Hole) on the bank of Lohano River, where a 
group of women took him to be a drowned body washed 
up by the waves. One of them felt his pulse, which was 
beating. So they lit some dung cakes and let their smoke 
pass into his nostrils. As the smoke choked him, he 
jumped to his feet saying, ‘No death for me here also.’ 

Apart from the above, there are some other strange 
stories told about him. One is that whatever he earned as a 
ferryman, he tossed it into the waterway, and the other is 
that as operator of the Persian water wheel he had 
repositioned the water chute so as to let the drawn water 
flow back into the watercourse. He is also said to have 
gone all over and lived up his Arabic name by doing so 
barefoot. He was reputed to have been endowed with the 
gifts of prophecy and clairvoyance. 

There are many loose ends in this biographical 
data. One can only speculate to tie as many of them as 
possible. 
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1. Since no mention is made of their brothers and sisters, 
one can safely assume that Vataayo and his cousin 
‘ Ali were the only children of their respective parents. 

2. The cousin ‘Ali, being older, is more likely to have 
been the son of the elder brother of Vataayo’s father. 
The brother must have died before the family left 
Umerkot for Aghamano as only his son and wife arc 
mentioned as being other members of the family 
besides Vataayo and his parents. 

3. Vataayo’s betrothal to a Hindu girl at Umerkot at the 
tender age of five, if actually solemnized, must have 
been broken after the family renounced Hinduism for 
Islam. Since his life story and all but one of his 
anecdotes do not refer to his wife, it is a safe bet that 
Vataayo remained single and celibate throughout his 
life like Qalandar Lai Shahbaz (pronounced ‘Laal 
Shahbaaz’) before him. The indirect reference to his 
wife in a solitary anecdote is too oblique to be taken 
seriously. 

4. Vataayo’s disinclination to complete any course of 
study at the madarso or to learn any trade, not even 
his own family’s, was not, as his anecdotes testify, 
due to any intellectual deficiency but due to, as his 
wanderings like those of Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai 
(pronounced ‘Shaah Abdul Lateef Bhitaaec’) after him, and 
his not sticking to any job for long denote, spiritual 
voyage and a predilection for introspection, which are 
the stuff of saints. 

5. Contrary to the literal meaning of the appellation of 
‘Faqeer’ to his popular name, Vataayo was not a 
beggar nor did his family live on handouts or charity 
as his father must have earned enough from his 
dyeing business to support his family and even build 
a new house at Aghamano. A couple of anecdotes 
mention Vataayo as having owned, at different times, 
two young cows, a calf and an ass, which shows that 
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his father did not die a destitute. What his cousin ‘Ali 
earned as Qazi must also have augmented the joint 
family means. 

6. How the two cousins, Vataayo and ‘Ali, came to be 
buried near Tando Allahyar and not at Nasarpur can 
only be guessed. Either the latter’s place of posting 
was changed from Nasarpur to Tando Allahyar or he 
had shifted there with family after retirement. 

7. Vataayo’s date of birth, 968 AH (= 1553?) mentioned 
in the above cited source, wouldn’t appear to be 
correct if his anecdote predicting the birth of 
Makhdum Mohammed Zaman of Lawari, a historical 
figure, is taken at its face value. Two other points 
having a bearing an the matter are: (a) Vataayo is 
supposed to have died aged 70 Islamic or 69 Christian 
years, and (b) he, though a wanderer, is said to have 
never heard of Shah Abdul Latif (b. 1690 AD) during 
his lifetime. If Shah Latifs fame began to spread 
when he was in his mid-20s (25 th year?), then 
Vataayo’s death is likely to have occurred before 
1715 AD or at the most one year before the birth of 
the saint of Lawary in 1713 AD. These assumptions 
give us the dates of death and birth of our protagonist 
as follows: d. 1712 AD-69 yeas of lifetime: b. 1643 AD. 

8. Whatever may have been happening on the political 
horizon of Sindh or even that of the upper reaches of 
its southern part where he had lived and died, 
Vataayo does not appear to have taken any interest in 
or concerned himself with it. Even so, taking a quick 
peep at what had happened at that horizon may be 
worthwhile. Around 05 years before the first estimate 
of his birth and 77 years before the second such 
estimate, Thatto, the capital of Southern Sindh, had 
been ruthlessly sacked by the Portuguese, who, 
according to their own account, had ‘killed over 8,000 
inhabitants of that metropolis and loaded their vessels 
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with one of the richest booties that had ever been 
taken in Asia, without losing a single man of their 
own’ (Suhail Zaheer Lari, ‘An Illustrated History of Sindh’ , pp 
144-45). Besides Thatto, Sindh had two other seats 
of power, Sehwan and Bakhar (pronounced ‘Bukkur’ like 
‘Sukkur’), in those days. Thatto under Isa Khan 
Tarkhan (pronounced ‘Easa Khaan Tarkhaan’) ruled the 
Southern or Lower Sindh; Sehwan under Isa Khan’s 
son Mohammed Saleh governed Western Sindh; and 
Bakhar under Sultan Mehmud (pronounced ‘Sultan 
Mchmood) administered Northern or Upper Sindh. The 
last of these three realms was gifted by its ruler 
during his terminal illness to the Mughal emperor 
Akbar in 1574 AD while the first two, having become 
one in 1565 AD, were surrendered by its the then 
ruler Mirza Jani Baig Tarkhan (middle name pronounced 
‘Jaani’) to the Mughal armies in 1592 AD. If the first 
estimate of the years of his birth and death (1560- 
1630) is accepted, then the land of Sindh had to suffer 
the yoke of foreign rule during the lifetime of our 
protagonist. But if the second estimate of his life-span 
(1642-1712) is accepted, then only one notable event, 
that of the birth in 1690 AD of Shah Abdul Latif 
Bhitai, took place in Sindh during his lifetime. The 
start of the Kalhoro rule (1737), the invasion by Nadir 
Shah and annexation of Sindh to the Persian Empire 
after 1500 years (1739), the onslaught of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali for exacting tribute (1168 AH) and 
Madad Khan Pathan’s raid 18 years later to rob Sindh 
and its peoples of their wealth are all events of later 
occurrence. 

Who do we have when his biographical data is 
taken together with the tied loose ends? 

A dropout, a quitter of jobs, a barefoot wanderer, a 
celibate, an introvert, a wisher of death before the 
appointed hour, and a humble, selfless, meek, unpretentious, 
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modest, secular, apolitical and saintly person, which is 
what the term ‘Faqeer’ signifies in Sindh. That Vataayo 
was really such a person is borne out by his anecdotes, 
more particularly the ones that refer to God. These latter 
anecdotes are an apt paradigm of Sindhi ethos — the 
ethos, which has been nourished, nurtured and seasoned 
by the Sindhis’ very own conception of a personal God, 
who, instead of being held in fear and awe, is to be 
loved not as a remote reality but as a friend, as a near and 
dear one, who can be approached dauntlessly, given a 
talking to and treated playfully without fear of incurring 
His wrath. 

Indeed, the Sufi (pronounced ‘ soofi ’) tradition in 
Sindh perceives God more as The Protecting Friend 
(AlWaali), The Compassionate ( AlRauf) and The Forbear¬ 
ing One ( AlHaleem ) than The Avenger ( AlMuntakim ), The 
Compeller ( AlJabbaar ) and The Subduer (AIQahaar). 

That is who we have: a dervish wearing a 
knee-length sleeveless shirt, a waist to ankle potro (loin 
cloth), a Sindhi cap perched on a curly hair head, face 
covered with a full grown beard and moustache, eyes 
shining brightly, an enigmatic smile on lips, and going 
about barefoot dispensing homilies, witticisms and, 
occasionally, prophecies. 


Karachi; 22'" 1 October 2007 


Saleem Noorhusain 




ANECDOTES 
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01. A Flower to Bloom 

Once in the course of his travels, Vataayo came to 
the town of Lawari. As he went past a mosque, he saw 
Shaikh Abdul Latif, whose back was bare, conversing 
with some jama ’tis (i.e. participants of the prayer 
congregation) after the namaz. Vataayo went inside and 
kissed the Shaikh’s bare back. 

One of those present asked him, ‘Why did you do 

that?’ 

Vataayo replied, ‘A flower will bloom from this 
back to aromatize this world.’ 

His prophecy came true. Shaikh Sahib ; was 
blessed with the birth of Makhdum Mohammed Zaman 1 2 3 * , 
about whom Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai 5 , has said: 

Mother, I saw them as had seen the beloved face to face, 

I grope for words to recount their ever glorious tale.m 


1 Last part of the name is pronounced ‘Saahib’. 

2 Makhdum Mohammed Zaman (1713-1774 AD) was born at Lawari 
(pronounced Lawaari') in ta’lko Badin (Sindh). He received his education 
from the well known scholar, Maulana Mohammed Sadiq (pronounced 
‘Saadiq’) of Thatto, and became disciple of Abul Masaakeen Shaikh 
Mohammed Naqshbandi. He was bestowed the khilaafat of the Naqshbandia 
Sufi Order six months later. He returned to his birthplace in 1737 and began 
to preach the tenets of his Order. At the time of his return the town of Lawari 
was being deserted by its residents because of water scarcity. His father was 
one of the few, who had chosen to remain. The present town of Lawari was 
founded by him after the death of his father. His high place in his Sufi Order 
earned him the honorific titled of Sultan alAulia (‘King of Saints’). He was a 
poet of some distinction also. Shah Abdul Latif would have become his 
disciple but for the ban on sama' in the Naqshbandi Order. The last part of 
his name is pronounced ‘Zamaan’. 

3 Shah Latif (1102-1165 AH/1690-1752 AD) is first and foremost of the 

triumvirate of the classical Sindhi poetry, the other two being Sachal Samast 

(1729-183) and Chainrai Sami (1730-1850). His magnum opus is known as 
‘Shah jo Risalo’. 
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02. Munching Parched Gram While Praying 

It was a Friday afternoon about the time of the 
second of the five prescribed namazes. Vataayo took a 
leisurely walk munching parched gram, of which he had a 
pocketful. As he strolled by the entrance of the nearby 
mosque, he was seen by the Pesh Imam (the prayer leader), 
who called out to him to join the auspicious Friday prayer, 
which was about to be offered. Vataayo lined up after 
doing the ritual ablutions. A couple of times during the 
prayer he chucked half a handful of parched gram into his 
mouth and munched it. After the prayer a fellow namazi, 
who had stood next to him, told him that his namaz had 
been no good as he had been crunching something while 
praying, which was forbidden. 

Vataayo replied, ‘I munched parched gram only 
when the Imam had been away.’ 

When told that the Imam had been there all the 
time leading the prayer, he said, ‘Ask him, did he not 
think of searching for his young cow the first time, and the 
second time of finding some grass to feed the cow? He 
resumed praying only after ceasing to think of extraneous 
matters.’ 

People asked the Imam , who confirmed what 
Vataayo had said about him.a 
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03. The Boat That Sank 

One day Vataayo joined two other passengers on a 
boat to be rowed across. The boatman tarried an hour or 
so for more passengers to come aboard. When none 
appeared, he unmoored the craft in exasperation and 
invoked God’s aid before rowing out. As soon as he heard 
the invocation, Vataayo jumped out of the boat. His two 
fellow passengers followed suit for they knew Vataayo for 
a man of good judgement and also of his spirituality. 

Ashore, they asked him why he had left the boat. 
He replied, ‘That fool of a boatman didn’t know whose 
aid he was invoking, the very being who sinks river crafts 
midstream. See for yourselves.’ They did. As they 
watched, the boat capsized when it reached midstream. 

As there was no other boat in sight, the two 
became anxious and asked Vataayo, ‘How can we cross 
the river to reach our homes?’ 

He reassured them saying that it was no problem. 

‘How so?’ They inquired. 

‘I'll hold you by your shoulders and take you 
across walking on the water; what you’ve to do is to 
intone “Vataayo Vataayo” all the way.’ 

They agreed. Vataayo held them by their shoul¬ 
ders, and the threesome took off, the two of them chanting 
‘Vataayo Vataayo’ and Vataayo himself intoning ‘Allah 
Allah’. Some distance from the homeward bank, the two 
pricked up their ears to hear what Vataayo was chanting. 
When they heard it, they abandoned their own and took up 
his. The moment they did so, they became too heavy for 
Vataayo to hold and began to sink. Vataayo strained his 
muscles to pull them up saying, 

‘How could you go across to Allah before crossing 
Vataayo.’■ 
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04. I’ve Seen God 

One day Vataayo went through the town 
proclaiming, ‘I’ve seen God, I’ve seen God.’ 

On hearing the claim, town people converged upon 
him asking, ‘How and where did you see Him?’ 

‘I saw him in a dream,’ he told them. 

‘How was he?’ They wanted to know. 

‘His ancient face was in wrinkles with a 
yards-long snowy white flowing beard. His build slight 
but sturdy and healthy. His clothes were filthy, soiled and 
tom. Before Him lay heaps of stale bread and broth and 
fruit. He himself was laughing. I asked Him, ‘Who’re you, 
old fellow?” “I am God of thee creatures,” was His 
answer. I retorted, “Our God is sustainer of worlds, the 
provider, the granter of His creatures’ prayers. You can’t 
be Him!” He said, “Believe me, Vataayo; I am the very 
same God.” “Then why have you made yourself so 
squalid,” I asked and He replied, “It isn’t my doing. These 
tatters, these stale foods that you see heaped up all around 
me are the doles that my human creatures have made in 
my name. Tomorrow they’ll come to me and say: God 
Almighty, we did a lot of alms giving on earth and we did 
it unto you.”« 
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05. Gainful Vocation 

On constant urging by his mother, Vataayo finally 
found himself a gainful vocation. He took his axe to the 
woodland across the river bridge, cut a few sturdy tree 
branches, bound them into a bundle, and hauled the 
bundle back for sale as firewood. He did this chore for a 
couple of weeks. 

One hot day on his perspiring, dog-tired and 
breathless way back with the bundle, he paused on the 
river bridge and wished: O God, better give me death, not 
this drudgery! 

A few steps and moments after the wishing, he 
saw a terrifying figure blocking his way. At the mere sight 
of it all his limbs became atremble causing the bundle to 
fall on the ground. 

‘Say, what do you want, Vataayo?’ The figure 
inquired. 

‘Who are you?’ Vataayo asked in a feeble, shaking 

voice. 

‘I am the Angel of Death,’ replied the figure. 

‘Why have you come?’ Asked Vataayo. 

‘You were pestering God to give you death instead 
of this toil. So I have been commanded to meet you forth¬ 
with and do as you say. Now tell me what do you desire?’ 
Said the figure. 

Vataayo spoke thus: ‘I begged God to keep me 
from suffering, to grant me wellbeing, but He wouldn’t 
pay any heed. Now that I’ve wished for death, you’ve lost 
no time in appearing. The two of you are a fine clique, 
ever ready to deal death; making things easier for us 
humans is not very convenient to you two!’ 

The figure retorted, ‘Your outbursts do not interest 
me. Just tell me what can I do for you?’ 

‘Lend me a hand to heave this bundle onto my 
head and then be off,’ bade Vataayo.a 
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06. Who Has More Influence? 

When paddy crops ripened southward, farmhands 
converged on fields to reap, thresh rice from straw, glean 
overlooked grain, and gather straw into bunches for taking 
home. 

Harvesting chores completed, the reapers collected 
their straw bunches to take back with them. As they were 
packing up, Vataayo appeared on the scene and, wanting 
straw for making a prayer-mat, begged the reapers in the 
name of God to let him have it. Some of them did, others 
did not. Among those who did was one from his village. It 
was only a fistful that the man had doled but while he was 
doing so his wife turned to look. 

Seeing her husband give a very small quantity, she 
chided him, ‘Don’t you know he’s Vataayo, my 
girlfriend’s son? What have you given him? Won’t he tell 
his mother that he was given a fistful of straw in my 
presence?’ 

Her husband replied that he hadn’t known who the 
bum was. Then he gave Vataayo a couple of armfuls. At 
that Vataayo raised his eyes to heaven and said: 

‘Even a girlfriend has more influence than you!’« 
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07. Why Convert? 

About half a dozen village folk were relaxing in 
the cool shade of a bunyan tree after the first afternoon 
prayer. Vataayo was also there. One of those present 
asked him a sensitive question intended to rattle him. 

‘What made you leave your ancestral faith, 
Hinduism, for Islam? Some of your ways are still those of 
the Hindus, like letting your foreskin remain uncut in 
disregard of the Prophet’s tradition.’ 

The question failed to rattle, or even ruffle, 
Vataayo. He answered in a steady even voice. ‘Hindus and 
Muslims are all from God. It’s He who sets one on the 
right path. I was bestowed an essentially Muslim heart, 
and seemingly Hindu ways do not worry it.’ After a brief 
silence, he went on ‘Muslims believe in One God. To 
them, He is the Lord of Majesty and Bounty, the Unique, 
the Incomparable, the Everlasting. He neither begets nor is 
begotten. When we heard all this, our hearts turned 
towads Him, and we took leave of one hundred and eighty 
-four transmigrations, stopped worshipping Permeshwar 
in pipal tree and Bhagwan of stone. While Hindus cling to 
branches, we Muslims cling to trunk.* 
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08. The Long-Eared and the Horned 

Vataayo owned a young cow. Before he went to 
bed at night, he left a pile of hay for her to feed on. A long 
-eared ass in the vicinity somehow got into the habit of 
stealing in, helping herself to some of the hay, and pissing 
on the left over every night. As the cow had simply no 
stomach for the piss-mixed hay, she remained hungry, lost 
weight, and her teats dried up. Vataayo knew the cause 
and the culprit. But he couldn’t catch the offending ass as 
she always managed to give him the slip. Exasperated, he 
finally begged Allah one night to kill the long-eared so 
that he could be rid of the nuisance. The following 
morning he was nonplussed to find his cow lying on the 
ground as dead as dodo. 

He rushed out, looked for a blind man, found one, 
led him to the cattle, and asked him to tell the kind of 
animal it was. The blind man touched some parts of the 
carcass and announced it to be that of a cow. 

As he conducted the blind man outdoors, Vataayo 
lifted his head to look at the sky and said, ‘Alas, you don’t 
have as much sense as the blind. I begged you to kill the 
long-eared but you’ve killed the homed instead.’ 

Inside the house he found his mother grieving and 
crying over the loss of her milch animal. He immediately 
clamped her palm on her mouth to stop her loud lamenta¬ 
tions saying, ‘Be quiet lest He makes us pay for the milk 
we extracted out of that cow.’b 
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09. A Mount to Ride ' 

Vataayo was returning from afar. As he had still a 
long way to go, he prayed to God to provide him a mount, 
any kind, to ride so that he didn’t have to walk all the way 
and could reach home sooner than he otherwise would. 

A few paces ahead there stood a cop, whose mare 
had given birth to a foal an hour or so earlier, and he was 
cursing and wondering as to when the foal would be up on 
its legs to walk and he himself would reach the police 
station. When he espied a disheveled man approaching, he 
bade him carry the foal for him to the police station. 
Vataayo implored the cop to spare him as he was a poor 
wayfarer with a long distance yet to cover. But the cop 
was adamant. He whipped Vataayo a couple of times, and 
forced the foal onto his shoulders. Vataayo had no choice 
but to move on with the live load. On the way he raised 
his complaining eyes to sky and mumbled: 

‘O Lord, you did hear but understood not. I had 
prayed for a mount to ride myself and not for one to ride 
me.’a 
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10. Here and Hereafter 

A few weeks later Vataayo underwent a similar 
experience at the hands of yet another cop. This time, 
however, the load to be hauled to the police station was 
not live but inanimate —a chest, to be exact. 

The hapless fellow handled the chest and, finding 
it rather light, said to the cop, ‘You’re stronger and bulkier 
than I am; why don’t you carry such a small load 
yourself?’ 

The cop replied haughtily, ‘I am a government 
official. I don’t carry any load myself but have someone 
else haul it for me. If he doesn’t do it without fuss, I apply 
the stick to bring him to heel.’ 

Vataayo remarked, ‘You can do it here with stick 
but what about hereafter? Who would haul your load for 
you there as you and I, indeed, everyone of us would have 
to bear his own burden.’* 
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11. God’s Man or Chieftain’s 

Embankment of the nearby canal breached. The 
village was in danger of being flooded. 

The wadero 1 instructed his kamdar 2 to press-gang 
the villagers to close the breach urgently. The kamdar got 
hold of many villagers and set them to work. As their 
number was not equal to the task, he was forcing to work 
everyone who happened to pass that way. Vataayo also 
walked by with two other wayfarers. 

The kamdar called out to those two and asked, 
‘Who’re you? Where’re you going?’ 

They claimed to be men of a chieftain tasked to 
fetch his buffaloes from another village. The kamdar let 
them proceed. Then he asked Vataayo the same question, 
who replied: 

‘I am God’s man, going back to my village.’ 

Annoyed, the kamdar retorted, ‘So you’re God’s 
man; these others are thieves’ men, eh? Come here, take 
this basket. The whole village is about to drown, and this 
God’s man is sauntering about!’ 

Vataayo picked up the basket and said to God, 
‘See the difference between calling oneself God’s man 
and a chieftain’s!’* 


1 The village headman, who is normally the largest owner of agricultural lands. 

2 Pronounced ‘kamdaar’, is manager of the wadero’s lands. 
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12. Not Even a Penny Worth 

As Vataayo watched, a melon-man displayed his 
produce on a gunny bag for sale. The colour and smell of 
fresh melons was so inviting that Vataayo’s mouth 
watered. He approached the man and timidly begged him 
for a melon in the name of Allah, who made a wry face 
mumbling, ‘What luck! The very first is a beggar!’ Then 
selecting a soft and crumpled melon he gave it to Vataayo. 
Affronted, Vataayo felt in his pocket, found a penny and. 
offering it to the seller, said, ‘Here is your sale opener, 
buddy. Let me have a melon for it.’ The other found a 
really good one and gave it to Vataayo, who held the two 
melons, one in each hand, raised his arms, one after the 
other, to sky and said: 

‘See for yourself, what worth you are! your name 
fetches this, a penny fetches this.’* 
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13. Mother Power 

As the conversation progressed, all agreed that 
God is Omnipresent, all sustenance, whether plentiful or 
meager, comes from Him, nothing happens until He wills 
it to, all power belongs to Him. 

Vataayo, who was also present, interposed, ‘What 
has been said here is all true but one power still belongs to 
mother. ’ 

‘And what’s that?’ A chorus of voices demanded. 

Pat came the response. ‘She may like to cook rice 
or she may like to bake bread.’■ 
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14. Cough to Get Bread 

Once Vataayo mused, ‘Sustenance comes from the 
Provider, and He has taken upon Himself to provide it. 
Why take it for granted? Why not put it to test?’ 

His mind made up, he left his village and hid 
himself in a dense tree on the outskirts thinking, ‘If He is 
really the Provider, He would provide me my bread here 
on this spot.’ 

The day passed followed by another without any 
bread appearing. As his condition grew weak, he thought 
of scaling down and finding himself something to eat. 
While he was toying with the idea, a party of hunters, 
having had their sport, made camp under that very tree. 
They slaughtered the game, a deer, and began to grill it on 
a spit, and cooked curry of another game, which was a hog 
deer. When the grilling and cooking was over and they 
were sitting down to eat, their leader suggested that they 
send a portion to the poor dwellers of nearby hut for them 
to eat and bless the hunters. As the cook, having loaded a 
tray with some dishes of both varieties, was making ready 
for the hut, Vataayo , in consternation that the spare food 
was getting away, began to cough loudly. The hunters 
heard him and looked up. They saw a poorly dressed man 
with a humble mien and famished look. Alarmed, they 
invited him to come down and join the feast. When he did, 
they asked him what he had been doing up there. He 
replied: 

‘I was testing God to see how he provides 
sustenance. He does provide but only when one undergoes 
a coughing spell. If I hadn’t coughed, this try would’ve 
gone elsewhere.’■ 
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15. Rupee Is Noticed, You Aren’t 

As the boat was being unmoored, Vataayo ran 
up pleading, ‘Wait, wait for God’s sake, take me aboard, 
don’t go, I’m coming, I’m coming, wait, please, wait in 
the name of Allah.’ 

But the boatmen didn’t heed. When the ropes were 
hauled in and pushing of the vessel away from the bank 
began, Vataayo arrived winded and gasping for breath. He 
took out a rupee coin out of his pocket and holding it 
between his thumb and index figure he shouted, ‘Take this 
rupee, all of it, and let me come aboard. If you left me 
behind, I’ll rot here the whole day.’ 

When the boatmen saw that the man was offering 
to pay a full rupee as against two annas per head paid by 
other passengers, they stopped pushing the boat and one 
of them helped Vataayo aboard after pocketing the rupee. 
As he regained his breath, Vataayo told God: 

‘A rupee is noticed, you aren’t!’* 
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16. Pre-Bedtime Suffering 

Pesh Imam of the mosque, in which Vataayo 
offered his prayers, had a penchant for prolonging pre¬ 
bedtime prayers. One day Vataayo was told that so and so 
had breathed his last. 

He asked, ‘Who was the late lamented?’ 

‘He used to offer his prayers in the same mosque 
where you do,’ was the reply. 

‘Good for him, he is now freed from pre-bedtime 
suffering,’ observed Vataayo.a 
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17. Hell Fire 

One day Vataayo and his mother went on a 
journey. They were still on way when the sun set forcing 
them to break their journey for the night. They spread out 
a couple of sheets in the lee of a nearby tree and settled 
down. His mother asked Vataayo to get a live coal from 
somewhere so that fire could be lit to cook their simple 
meal. Vataayo went away and did a little looking about. 
Presently, he returned, empty-handed, and told his mother: 

‘Mom, live coal is not to be found anywhere here¬ 
abouts.’ 

She groaned and said in irritation, ‘Go get it from 

hell.’ 

Vataayo chuckled. ‘I’ve been there also. Upon 
inquiring, they told me, “No live coal here. All sinners 
carry the fire of their sins with themselves. It’s their fire 
that would bum in hell on doomsday”.’« 
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18. Father’s House 

Returning from an errand, Vataayo was shocked 
to find close to the entrance of his house an under-teens 
boy tying the string of his trousers after shitting there. He 
scolded the boy and asked him sternly, ‘Who’re you? 
Who is your father?’ 

Unnerved and utterly confused, the boy could only 
stutter, ‘Khuda (God) ... Khuda....’ This was part of his 
father’s name, which was Khuda Bukhsh (God-Given). 

When nothing but ‘Khuda ... Khuda’ came out of 
the boy’s mouth, Vataayo held him by the scruff of his 
neck and pulled him to the neighbourhood mosque, where 
he dumped him on the threshold telling him off, ‘So 
“Khuda ..Khuda” it’s. This then is your father’s house, 
lad.’a 
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19. Ultimate Destination 

A village house was burgled. While other people 
tracked the burglar’s footprints in order to catch him, 
Vataayo went straight to the local graveyard saying: 

‘The rascal has to come here some day, I’ll be 
waiting for him.’a 
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20. God’s Distribution 


One day a Jama ti (i.e. one of the Muslims, who gather 
to offer namaz collectively) brought sweets to the village 
mosque for distribution as he had to keep a vow he had 
made to God for granting his prayer. 

Vataayo was also there in the mosque at that time. 
The Jama’ti requested him to do the distribution. Taking 
over the basket of sweets, Vataayo asked the vow-keeper, 
‘What kind of distribution you want me to do, God’s or 
man’s?’ 

He was told, ‘Since you’re a man of God, you 
should do God’s distribution.’ 

‘Alright,’ said Vataayo, and began to distribute the 
sweets. To some he gave a handful, to some a pinch, and 
to some nothing at all. Emptying the basket thus, he went 
and sat in a comer. When people complained that his was 
one hell of God’s distribution, some getting plenty, some 
meager and some naught, he answered smiling mischie¬ 
vously: 

‘What else could I do? It was his wish that I do 
God’s distribution and not man’s. I did exactly as 
Almighty does. Doesn’t He heap up riches on some, give 
some just enough to make both ends meet and leave other, 
rathers most, in perpetual want?’« 
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21. When Clothes Feed 

Once Vataayo, back from a long jaunt, went, dust¬ 
laden and shabby as he was, direct to a marriage feast. 
The men serving the food did not know him and, 
mistaking him for a beggar due to his unkempt 
appearance, told him to join several other equally 
shabby-looking blokes, who were lined up in a comer 
waiting for leftovers. Affronted at his offhanded treatment 
and guessing the reason thereof, he left the feast for his 
house, where he took a quick bath, changed into his Eid 
pair of clothes, oiled and combed his head-hair and beard, 
and sprinkled a few drops of attar on his clothes. So 
dressed and made- up, he returned to the feast. This time 
he was received deferentially, seated at a prominent place, 
and served the best of the feast fare. Extending the tail of 
his shirtfront and middle section of his baggy trousers to 
each dish one by one, he cajoled, his voice heavy with 
irony: 

‘My dear clothes, look, this here is grilled deer, 
this chicken pilau, this mutton curry, come on take 
whatever you fancy, eat your fill, don’t be shy’. 

Presently, he tired of the cajoling, and, as he stood 
up to leave, some of the other guests gathered around him 
to ask, ‘Why did you do what you did just now?’ 

He replied, his voice pregnant with emotion: 

‘A short while earlier when I came here in simple 
and shabby clothes, I was treated shabbily and made to 
wait for leftovers. But when I returned, dressed in my 
best, I was treated with respect and served choicest of 
foods. Thus it isn’t my person that has been recognized 
but my clothes. That’s why I invited my clothes to eat the 
food as it had been served on their account and not my 
person’s.’* 
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22. Hedge on Fire 

The local mulla reminded Vataayo of the duties of 
a true Muslim, one of which was to offer regular prayers; 
anyone who didn’t do so, couldn’t be called a true 
Muslim. He then conducted Vataayo to the mosque, where 
he was made to line up with other faithful to offer 
afternoon prayer. 

The prayer was still in progress, when a call was 
heard from outside: ‘Where’re you, Vataayo, come 
quickly, the hedge around your dwelling has caught fire.’ 

The moment he heard the call, Vataayo stopped 
praying, left the line up and rushed to his house declaring: 
‘I’ve told these mullas many a time, “My good brothers, 
your kind of namaz doesn’t agree with me at all, even then 
you don’t leave me alone.” They must be pleased now that 
my house bums.’* 
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23. Hanging Upside Down 

A zealot warned Vataayo, ‘God is The Avenger. 
Don’t take liberties with Him. He could hang you upside 
down on the Day of Judgement.’ 

Vataayo replied, ‘Hanging an upstanding person 
upside down also amounts to taking liberty.’■ 
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24. The Fidgety Calf 

One day Vataayo tied the young calf of his cow to 
her hind legs and forgot to have him feed on her teats 
before milking her. When he was almost finished with the 
fourth teat, the fidgety calf made a sudden jerk, which 
loosened the loop. As the loop loosened, the cow kicked 
out upsetting the milk pail, which rolled on the ground a 
couple of times and then stood still on its side spilling its 
contents. Vataayo watched in dismay and cried out: 

‘Dear God, if I had forgotten to feed the calf on his 
mother’s teats, you did remember. You have had all of us 
go hungry by making the cow kick out and upset the milk 
pail. Why didn’t you make the calf moo instead?’* 
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25. Preference 

Vataayo was passing by when he saw some 
people conveying a shrouded dead body on a cot to the 
cemetery. 

‘What’re you carrying?’ He asked on of the cot 
bearers, who had just been replaced by others. 

‘Are you blind? Can’t you see it’s a corpse,’ he 
retorted. 

True, it’s a corpse. But tell me is it a male or 
female?’ 

‘A female.’ 

‘Married or unmarried?’ 

‘Unmarried.’ 

‘Damn them, they prefer their females dead than 
married.’■ 
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26. Endurance 

One day Vataayo, barefoot and deep in thought, 
took a wayside walk. As he moved along at a leisurely 
pace, a sharp thorn happened to pierce his left foot. The 
tongue of pain that shot up his leg, made him scream and 
complain aloud. 

Hearing the clamour, some passersby gathered 
around him to ask, ‘What is the matter, Faqeer?’ 

He replied, ‘Look, what God is doing to me! 
Today He has stuck a thorn in my foot, tomorrow He 
would stick a spear. He Himself knows what it would be 
the day after. He knows very well I’m a weakling, not Job 
the Patient. I haven’t the strength to bear it all. Why then 
is He testing my endurance?’■ 
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27. Sun and Rain 

One day a number of people came beseeching 
Vataayo to beg God for rain as only waterless dry clouds 
had moved across sky for quite some time, earth was 
thirsty and there was the likelihood of drought. 

He told them, ‘I’m not on good terms with Him. 
I’ve learnt from experience of the cow and the mount. If I 
begged him, whatever rain is to fall won’t fall at all. Go 
find a mulla to lead the prayer for rainfall.’ 

They didn’t budge and pestered him to beg God 
for rains. Poor gullible people, much as he tried, they 
weren’t dissuaded. Finally he gave in. Taking off his shirt, 
he drenched it thoroughly and spread it on a nearby small 
bush. Then he took up a litany of supplications to God for 
full sunshine to quick dry his shirt. No sooner did he 
finish than dense clouds came sailing in, hid the sun and 
burst forth in such copious showers that the small bush 
with Vataayo’s shirt upon it was submerged within no 
time and the shirt became more and more waterlogged, 
beyond any hope of drying up. 

People were jubilant and went their ways laughing 
boisterously. Vataayo retrieved his shirt, slung it across 
his shoulder and went home murmuring to himself, ‘I 
knew, I knew. You would do exactly the opposite, just to 
spite me, just to spite me.’i 
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28. Divine Favour 

Once a mulla preached that the ritual of drying 
the part after pissing should be performed with as large a 
stone as possible because it would be weighed by the 
angels for taking into reckoning for equally large divine 
favour on the day of Last Judgement. On hearing of it, 
Vataayo went and climbed a nearby hillock, where he 
pissed and did the drying all across the hillock surface 
saying, ‘Let the angels weigh the whole mass of this 
hillock for my share of divine favour.’* 





PART TWO 

Selective Translations from Articles 
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INTRODUCTORY 

This second part contains selective translations 
from some of the Sindhi articles compiled into an 
anthology by Mr. Abdul Qadir Mangi under the title 
‘ Vataae Faqeer ja Rang-a Hazaar ('Multicoloured Persona 
of Vataayo Faqeer') and published by Sindhica Academy, 
Karachi, in 2004. Most of the material in the anthology 
consists of papers read at the First Vataayo Faqeer 
Seminar organized by the compiler on 15 th May 1985 at 
Tando Allahyar. The anthology came to my notice as late 
as April 2009. Had 1 known of it at the time 1 was 
authoring the first part of this work, some of the 
conclusions reached by me in the ‘Introduction’, based as 
they were on a solitary source, would have turned out to 
be somewhat different. One reason for adding Part Two is 
its variety of perceptions about the persona of the 
protagonist as well as different readings of his life story. 
Another reason for the addition is that Part One alone is 
too slim for publication as a full length book. 

Pieces selected for translation are, by and large, 
those that attempt to answer the following questions: 

1. To which community did Vataayo belong? 

2. Where was he bom? 

3. In which period of the Sindh history did he live? 

4. What were the political and social conditions of 

the period? 

5. Who were his contemporaries? 

After posing the above questions in the second part 
of the anthology, the compiler continues: ‘These and other 
similar questions await answers by historians and research 
scholars. Mir Ali Sher Qani Thatvi’s ‘ Tuhfat alKiramj 
Mirza Qalich Baig’s ‘ Sindh ja Qadeem Shaha-a, Buzrig-a 
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aen Marhoon' , Dr. Gurbakhshani’s ‘ Lawari-a ja Laal-a ', 
‘Bayan alAarfeen' and ‘ Lataef-e-Lareefi do mention him 
(Vataayo) but briefly. No detailed account is found in any 
chronicle. No hand-written mss available in the libraries 
of Sindh contains an authentic version of his anecdotes. 
As it is, his sayings and anecdotes have come down to us 
by oral tradition travelling from one generation to another. 
It is true that tradition is not accepted without substantia¬ 
tion. Even so, some facts and figures are such that their 
tradition bears the stamp of authority. The real measure of 
their authoritativeness is their content of social realism 
and sensitivity, which remains unaffected by the vagaries 
of time. Vataayo Faqeer, Peeraano Bhambhro, and Kaako 
Aacher are such characters of Sindhi lore, whose products 
have not staled with time.’ 

Some of the authors of the selected pieces are quite 
prominent and some not so prominent in Sindhi literature. 
But what they say would, I am sure, be found by English 
readers interesting and informative, intriguing too for their 
conflicting opinions. Two of the authors, my good friends 
Sirajul Haq Memon and Dr. Nawaz Ali ‘Shauq’ have 
discussed the subject of humour in their respective 
articles. While translating their pieces I thought of looking 
up the topic in some encyclopedia. So I visited the central 
library of the Karachi University, where I found in the 
2007 edition of Encyclopedia Britannica a 7-page (pp 682 
-687 of vol. 20) an article titled ‘ Humour and Wit.' 
Divided into several sections (The logic of laughter, 
Laughter and emotion, Verbal humour, Styles and 
techniques in humour, Relations to art and science, and 
The humanization of humour), the ‘article deals with the 
changing concepts and practice of humour from the time 
of Aristotle to the influence of the mass media in the 
contemporary world. Here are some excerpts. 

Humour and Wit 

In all its many-splendoured varieties, humour can 
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be simply defined as a type that tends to elicit the higher 
reflex. Spontaneous laughter is a major reflex produced by 
the coordinated contraction of 15 facial muscles in a 
stereotyped pattern and accompanied by altered breathing. 
Electrical illumination of the main lifting muscle of the 
upper lip, the zygomatic major, with currents of varying 
intensity produces facial expressions ranging from faint 
smile through the broad grin to the contortions typical of 
explosive laughter. The laughter and smile of civilized 
man is, of course, often of a conventional kind, in which 
voluntary intent substitutes for, or interferes with, 
spontaneous reflex activity; this article is concerned, 
however, only with the latter. Once laughter is realized to 
be a humble reflex, several paradoxes must be faced. 
Motor reflexes, such as the contraction of the pupil of the 
eye in dazzling light, are simple responses to simple 
stimuli whose value to survival is obvious. But the 
involuntary contraction of the 15 facial muscles, associ¬ 
ated with some irrepressible noises, strikes one as an 
activity without any utilitarian value, quite unrelated to 
the struggle for survival. Laughter is a reflex but unique in 
that it has no apparent biological purpose. One might call 
it a luxury reflex. Its only purpose seems to be to provide 
relief from tension. 

The second related paradox is a striking discrep¬ 
ancy between the nature of the stimulus and that of the 
response in humourous transactions. When a blow beneath 
the kneecap causes an automatic upward kick, both 
‘stimulus’ and ‘response’ function on the same primitive 
physiological level, without requiring the intervention of 
the higher mental functions. But that such a complex 
mental activity as reading a comic story should cause a 
specific reflex contraction of the facial muscles is a 
phenomenon that has puzzled philosophers since Plato. 
There is no clear cut predictable response that would tell a 
lecturer whether he has succeeded in convincing his 
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listeners; but, when he is telling a joke, laughter serves an 
experimental test. Humour is the only form of 
communication in which a stimulus on a high level of 
complexity produces a stereotyped predictable response 
on the psychological reflex level. Thus the response can 
be used as an indicator for presence of an elusive quality 
that is called humour — as the click of Geiger counter is 
used to indicate the presence of radioactivity. Such a 
procedure is not possible in any other form of art, and 
since the step from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
reversible, the study of humour provides clues for the 
study of creativity in general. 

The logic of laughter: 

The range of laughter provoking experiences is 
enormous, from physical tickling to mental titillation of 
the most varied kinds. There is unity in this variety, 
however, a common denominator of a specific and 
specifiable pattern that refers to the ‘logic’ or ‘grammar’ 
of humour, as it were. A few examples help to unravel this 
pattern. 

1. A masochist is a person who likes a cold shower 
so he takes a hot one. 

2. An English lady, on being asked by a friend what 
she thought of her departed husband’s 
whereabouts: ‘Well, I suppose the poor soul is 
enjoying eternal bliss, but I wish you wouldn’t ask 
about unpleasant subjects.’ 

3. A doctor comforts his Patient: ‘You have a very 
serious disease. Of ten persons who catch it, only- 
one survives. It is lucky that you came to me, for I 
have recently had nine patients with this disease 
and they all died of it.’ 

4. Dialogue in a French film: ‘Sir, I would like to ask 
for your daughter’s hand’ ‘Why not? You already 
have the rest.’ 

5. A marquis of the court of Louis XV unexpectedly 
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returned home from a journey and, on entering his 
wife’s boudoir, found her in the arms of a bishop. 
After a moment of hesitation, the marquis walked 
calmly to the window, leaned out, and began going 
through the motions of blessing the people in the 
street. 

‘What are you doing?’ cried the anguished wife. 

‘Monseigneur is performing my functions, so I am 
performing his.’ 

Is there a common pattern underlying these five 
stories? Starting with the last, a little reflection reveals 
that the marquis’s behavior is both unexpected and logical 
— but a logic not usually applied to this type of situation. 
It is the logic of the division of labour, governed by rules 
as old as human civilization. But his reactions would have 
been expected to be governed by a different set of rules — 
the code of sexual morality. It is the sudden clash between 
these two mutually exclusive codes or rules — or associa¬ 
tive contexts — that produces the comic effect. It compels 
the listener to perceive the situation in two self-consistent 
but incompatible frames of reference at the same time, his 
mind has to operate simultaneously on two different 
wavelengths. While this unusual condition lasts, the event 
is not only, as is normally the case, associated with a 
single frame of reference but ‘dissociated’ with two. The 
word ‘dissociation’ was coined by the present writer to 
make a distinction between the routines of disciplined 
thinking within a single universe of discourse — on a 
single plane, as it were — and the creative types of mental 
activity that always operate on more than one plane. In 
humour both the creation of a subtle joke and the 
recreative act of perceiving the joke involves the 
delightful mental jolt of a sudden leap from one plane or 
associative context to another. 

Turning to the other examples, in the French film 
dialogue, the daughter’s ‘hand’ is perceived first in 
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metaphorical frame of reference, then in a literal bodily 
context. The doctor thinks in abstract statistical 
probabilities, the rules of which are inapplicable in 
individual cases, and there is an added twist because, in 
contrast to what common sense suggests, the odds of 
patent’s survival are unaffected by whatever happened 
before: they are one against 10. This is one of the 
profound paradoxes of the theory of probability, and the 
joke in fact implies a riddle: it pinpoints absurdity that 
tends to be taken for granted. As for the lady who looks 
upon death as ‘eternal bliss’, and at the same time an 
‘unpleasant subject’, she epitomizes the common human 
predicament of living in the divided house of faith and 
reason. Here again the simple joke carries unconscious 
overtones and undertones, audible to the inner ear alone. 

The masochist who punished himself by depriving 
himself of his daily punishment is governed by rules that 
are a reversal of those of normal logic. (A pattern can be 
constructed in which both frames of reference are 
reversed: ‘A sadist is a person who is a kind of a 
masochist.’ But there is again an added twist. The joker 
does not really believe that the masochist takes his hot 
shower as punishment: he only pretends to believe it. 
Irony is the satirist’s most effective weapon: it pretends to 
adopt the opponent’s ways of reasoning in order to expose 
their simplicity or their viciousness. 

The common pattern underlying these stories is the 
perceiving of the situation in two self-consistent but 
mutually incompatible frames of reference or associative 
contexts. This formula can be shown to have general 
validity for all forms of humour and wit, some of which 
will be discussed below. But it covers only one aspect of 
humour — its intellectual structure. Another fundamental 
aspect must be examined — the emotional dynamics that 
breathe life into that structure and make a person laugh, 
giggle or smile. 
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Laughter and emotion. 

The word witticism is derived from ‘wit’ in its 
original sense of intelligence and acumen (as is witz in 
German). The domains of humour and ingenuity are 
continuous, without a sharp boundary; the jester is brother 
to the sage. Across the spectrum of humour, from its 
coarse to its subtle forms, from practical joke to brain- 
teaser, from jibe to irony, from anecdote to epigram the 
emotional climate shows a gradual transformation. The 
emotion discharged in coarse laughter is aggression 
robbed of its purpose. The jokes small children enjoy are 
mostly scatological; adolescents of all ages gloat on 
vicarious sex. The sick joke trades on repressed sadism, 
satire on righteous indignation. There is a bewildering 
variety of moods involved in different forms of humour, 
including mixed or contradictory feelings, but whatever 
the mixture, it must contain a basic ingredient that is 
indispensable: an impulse, however faint, of aggression or 
apprehension. It may appear in the guise of malice, 
contempt, the veiled cruelty of condescension, or merely 
an absence of sympathy with the victim of the joke — a 
momentary anaesthesia of the heart, as the French 
philosopher Henry Bergson put it. 

In Aristotle’s view, laughter was intimately related 
to ugliness and debasement. Cicero through that the 
province of the ridiculous lay in a certain baseness and 
deformity. Descartes believed that laughter was a 
manifestation of joy mixed with surprise or hatred or both. 
In Francis Bacon’s list of what causes laughter, the first 
place is again given to deformity. One of most frequently 
quoted utterances on the subject is this definition in 
Thomas Hobbes 1 s Leviathan (1651): 

‘The passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden 
glory arising from a sudden conception of some eminency 
in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of others or 
with our own formerly.’ 
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In the 19 th century, Alexander Bain, an early ex¬ 
perimental psychologist, thought along the following lines: 

‘Not in physical facts alone, but in everything 
where a man can achieve a stroke of superiority in sur¬ 
passing or discomforting a rival, is the disposition of 
laughter apparent.’ 

In Bergson’s view, laughter is the corrective 
punishment inflicted by the society upon the unsocial 
individual: ‘In laughter we always find an unavowed 
intention to humiliate and subsequently to correct our 
neighbor.’ Sir Max Beerbohm, the 29 th century English 
wit, found two elements in the Public’s humour, ‘delight 
and suffering, contempt for the unfamiliar.’ The American 
psychologist, William McDougall believed that ‘laughter 
has been evolved in human race as an antidote to 
sympathy, a protective reaction shielding us from the de¬ 
pressive influence of the shortcomings of our fellow men.’ 

However much the opinions of the theorists differ 
on this one point nearly all of them agree that the 
emotions discharged in laughter always contain an 
element of aggressiveness. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that aggression and apprehension are twin 
phenomena, so much so that psychologists are used to 
talking of ‘aggressive-defensive impulses.’ Accordingly, 
one of the typical situations in which laughter occurs is 
the moment of sudden cessation of fear caused by some 
imaginary danger. Rarely is the nature of laughter as an 
overflow of redundant tensions more strikingly manifested 
than in sudden change of experience on a small child’s 
face from anxious apprehension to the happy laughter of 
relief.. This seems to be unrelated to humour, yet a closer 
look reveals in it the same logical structure as in the joke: 
the wildly barking dog was first perceived by the child in 
a context of danger, then discovered to be a harmless pup: 
the tension has suddenly become redundant and is spilled. 

Immanuel Kant realized that what causes laughter 
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is ‘the sudden transformation of a tense expectation into 
nothing.’ Herbert Spencer, the 19 th century English 
philosopher, took up the idea and attempted to formulate it 
in psychological terms: ‘Emotions and sensations tend to 
generate bodily movements .... When consciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to small’, the 
‘liberated nerve force’ will expend itself along channels of 
least resistance — the bodily movements of laughter. 
Freud incorporated Spencer’s theory of humour into his 
own, with special emphasis on the release of repressed 
emotions in laughing; he also attempted to explain why 
the excess of energy should be worked off in that 
particular way. 

Verbal humour: 

The foregoing discussion was intended as the 
tools for dissecting and analyzing any specimen of 
humour. The procedure is to determine the nature of the 
two (or more) frames of reference whose collision gives 
rise to the comic effect — to discover the type of logic or 
‘rules of the game’ that govern each in the more sophisti¬ 
cated type of joke, the logic is implied and hidden, and the 
moment it is stated in explicit form, the joke is dead. 

Max Eastman, in The Enjoyment of Laughter 
(1936), remarked of a labored pun by Ogden Nash: ‘It is 
not a pun but a punitive expedition.’ That applies to most 
puns, including Milton’s famous lines about the Prophet 
Alijah’s ravens, which were ‘though ravenous taught to 
abstain from what they brought,’ or the character 
mentioned by Freud, who calls the Christmas season 
‘alcoholidays.’ Most puns strike one as atrocious, perhaps 
because they represent the most primitive form of 
humour; to disparate strings of thought tied together by 
the acoustic knot. But the very primitiveness of such asso¬ 
ciation based on pure sound (‘hot’) may account for the 
pun’s immense popularity with children and its prevalence 
in certain types of mental disorder (‘punning mania’). 
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From the play of sounds — puns and spoonerisms 
— an ascending series leads to the play on words and so 
to the play on ideas. When Groucho Marx says of a safari 
in Africa, ‘We shot two bucks, but that was all the money 
we had’, the joke hinges on the two meanings of the word 
‘buck.’ It would be less funny without the reference to 
Groucho, which evokes a visual image instantly arousing 
high expectations. The story about the marquis above may 
be considered a superior type of humour because it plays 
not on mere words but on ideas. 

Situational humour: 

The coarsest type of humour is the practical joke: 
pulling away the chair from the dignitary’s lowered 
bottom. The victim is perceived first as a person of 
consequence. Then suddenly as inert body subject to the 
laws of physics: authority is debunked by gravity, mind by 
matter; man is degraded to mechanism. Goose-stepping 
soldiers acting like automations, the pedant behaving like 
a mechanical robot, the Sergeant Major attacked by 
diarrhea, or Hamlet getting the hiccups — all show man’s 
lofty aspirations deflated by his all too solid flesh. A 
similar effect is produced by artifacts that masquerade as 
humans: Punch and Judy, jack-in-the-box, gadgets playing 
tricks on their masters as if with calculated malice. 

In Henry Bergson’s theory of laughter, this dalism 
of subtle mind and inert matter — he call it ‘the 
mechanical encrusted on the living’ — is made to serve as 
an explanation of all varieties of the comic. In the light of 
what has been said, however, it would seem to apply only 
to one type of comic situation among many others. 

From the ‘bisociation’ of man and machine, there 
is only one step to man-animal hybrid. Walt Disney’s 
creations behave as if they were human without losing 
their animal appearance. The caricaturist follows follows 
the reverse procedure by discovering horsey, mousey or 
piggish features in the human face. 
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This leads to the comic devices for imitation, 
impersonation, and disguise. The impersonator is 
perceived as himself and somebody else at the same time. 
If the result is slightly degrading — but only in that case — 
- the spectator will laugh. The comedian impersonating a 
public personality, two pairs of trousers serving as the legs 
of the pantomime horse, men disguised as women and 
women as men — in each case the paired patterns reduce 
each other to absurdity. 

Styles and techniques in humour: 

The criteria that determine whether a humourous 
offering will be judged good, bad, or indifferent are partly 
a matter of period taste and personal preference and partly 
dependent on the style and technique of the humourist. It 
would seem that these criteria can be summed up under 
three main headings: originality, emphasis, and economy 
(i.e. implicit hits instead of explicit statements. 

Relations to art and science: 

Earlier theories of humour, including even those of 
Bergson and Freud, treated it as an isolated phenomenon, 
without attempting to throw light on the intimate 
connection between the comic and the tragic, between 
laughter and crying, between artistic inspiration, comic 
inventiveness, and scientific discovery. Yet these three 
domains of creative activity form a continuum with no 
sharp boundaries between wit and ingenuity, nor between 
discovery and art. 

It is said that scientific discovery consists in seeing 
an analogy where nobody has seen one before. When, in 
the Song of Solomon, Solomon compared the Shalamite’s 
neck to a tower of ivory, he saw an analogy that nobody 
had seen before. When William Harvey compared the 
heart of a fish to mechanical pump, he did the same, and 
when the caricaturist draws a nose like a cucumber, he 
again does just that. In fact, all the logical patterns 
discussed above, which constitute a ‘grammar’ of humour, 
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can also enter the service of art or discovery, as the case 
may be. The pun has structural equivalents in the rhyme 
and in word games, which range from crossword puzzles 
to the deciphering of Rosetta Stone, the key to Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The confrontation between the diverse 
codes of behavior may yield comedy, tragedy, or new 
psychological insights. The dualism of mind and inert 
matter exploited by the practical joker also provides one 
of the eternal themes of literature: man as a marionette on 
strings, manipulated by gods or chromosomes. The 
man-beast dichotomy is reflected by Walt Disney’s 
cartoon character Donald Duck but also in Franz Kafka’s 
macabre tale the Metamorphosis (1915) and in the 
psychologist’s experiments with rats. The caricature 
corresponds not only to the artist’s character portrait but 
also to the psychologist’s diagrams and charts, which 
emphasize the relevant features and leave out the rest. 

The humanization of humour: 

The San [bushmcn of the Kalahari desert of South West 
Affica/Namibia, one of the oldest and most primitive inhabitants of 
the Earth], like most primitive people, do not regard spring¬ 
boks as sentient beings. The springbok’s kicking in his 
[death] agony appeared to them funny because in their 
view he pretended to suffer pain like a human being, 
though it is incapable of such feelings. The ancient 
Greeks’ attitude toward the stammering barbarian was 
similarly inspired by the conviction that he is not really 
human being but pretends to be one. The ancient 
Hebrews’ sense of humour seems to have been no less 
harsh: it has been pointed out that in the Old Testament 
there are 29 references to laughter, out of which 13 
instances are linked with scorn, derision, mocking, and 
contempt and only two are bom of joy. 

As laughter emerged from antiquity it was so 
aggressive that it has been likened to a dagger. It was in 
ancient Greece, that the dagger was transformed into a 
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quill, dripping with poison at first, then diluted and 
infused with delightfully lyrical and fanciful ingredients. 
The 5 lh century BC saw the first rise of humour into art, 
starting with the parodies of Olympian heroics and soon 
reaching a peak, in some aspects unsurpassed to this day, 
in the comedies of Aristophanes. From here onward the 
evolution of humour in Western world merges with the 
history of literature and art. 

Humour in the contemporary world: 

Humour today seems to be dominated by two main 
factors: the influence of the mass media and the crisis of 
values affecting a culture in rapid and violent transition. 
The former tends toward commercialized manufacture of 
laughter by popular comedians and gags produced by 
conveyor-belt methods, the latter tends toward a 
sophisticated form of black humour larded with sick 
jokes, sadism and sex. 

Fashions, however, always run their 
course: perhaps the next one will delight on the theme of 
the monkey boss, who, having gained possession of the 
moon, does not know what to do with it. The only 
certainty regarding the future of humour is contained in 
Samuel Johnson’s dictum: ‘Sir, men have been wise in 
many different modes, but they have always laughed in 
the same way.’ 


Karachi; May 08, 2010 


Saleem Noorhusain 
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Notes 

English readers may not be familiar with certain Sindhi and 
Arabic words/cxpressions appearing herein after, hence what follows. 

> In the administrative and revenue division of Sindh, a deh is 
a group of villages, a tapo is a group of dehs, a ta’lko is a 
group of tapos, and a zilo or district is a group of ta’lkos. 

> An otaaq is more often is an spacious room attached to the 
family house, and sometimes an outhouse, belonging to a 
man of substance in Sindhi villages and small towns, where 
guests and visitors are received and, if need be, lodged. 

> A sughar is one of the traditional class of people in Sindh 
who are skilled in reciting their own or other’s jingly verse 
and in telling semi-historical stories like epics at gatherings. 

> ‘From time to time a Revelation flows like a great tidal wave 
from the Ocean of Infinitude to the shores of our finite 
world; and Sufism is the vocation and the discipline and the 
science of plunging into the ebb of one of these waves and 
being drawn with it to its Eternal and Infinite source.— 
(Martin Lings) 

> ‘ Mystics of every race and creed have described the progress 

of spiritual life as journey or pilgrimage . The Sufi who 

sets out to seek God calls himself a traveler ( salik ); he 
advances by slow stages ( maqamat ) along a path ( tariqat ) to 
the goal of union with Reality ( fana fi 'l-Haqq)'. -(Reynold A. 
Nicholson) 

> Majzoobs are ‘gnostics to whom God makes himself known 
by means of ecstasy i.e. they are possessed and controlled by 
a rapture that deprives them of the consciousness of individ¬ 
ual existence.’ The word ‘ majzoob ’ literally means a person 
who is totally absorbed in the contemplation of his inmost 
self; the Greek word ‘gnostic’ means ‘having knowledge', in 
which sense it is equivalent of the Arabic word ‘ arif ; the sufi 
sense of the word 'arif denotes a person having gnosis or 
mystical knowledge, and the word Gnostic (with capital ‘G’) 
means an adherent of ‘Gnosticism, the eclectic doctrines of 
the Gnostics, whose philosophy, especially in early Christian 
times, taught the redemption of the spirit from matter by 
spiritual knowledge and believed creation to be a process of 
emanation from the original essence of Godhead.’ [Sources: 
The Mystics of Islam (2002) and the Chambers Twentieth 
Century Dictionary (1977)]. 
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Who and What of Vataayo 

Ali Ahmad Brohi 

Vataayo was an authentic Sindhi villager or, to put 
it differently, a rustic Hindu tradesman who later became 
a Muslim, but when and at what turn of his life is not 
known. There are different traditions among people as to 
where, when and in which family he was bom. The best 
known tradition has it that he belonged to Khatri 
(pronounced ‘Kkatri’) family, which was engaged in the 
business of block printing in a village near Mehrano 
(pronounced ‘Mehraano) and that the family migrated to settle 
at Aghamano when their village was destroyed in 
inundation. Some are of the view that Vataayo was a 
native of Tajpur (pronounced ‘Taajpur’) or Nasarpur. In any 
case, there is no doubt that he lived in olden times. 

Looking at it from another angle, one can say that 
researching his ancestry, lineage or antecedents would be 
an exercise in futility. Man does not have the power to 
choose his parents, community or homeland because all 
this depends upon the accident of birth. If anyone had 
such power, he would certainly opt to be bom with a 
golden spoon in his mouth instead of in the lap of a 
havenot couple. As it is, birth and death are in the hands 
of destiny. The interval between the two is what we call 
life. What counts is what we make of this interval, this 
borrowed time, what worthy or unworthy use we put it to. 

Vataayo appears to be a wonderfully lucky person 
in that he is still alive, hale and hearty, walking around 
since centuries, keeping himself and the public laughing. 
The dead may bless people or grant their prayers, but to 
make people laugh is not their wont. It is the live who 
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laugh themselves and make others laugh. Is it not strange 
that he goes on living, more so in a country whose people 
have a long tradition indifference and forgetfulness. 

One has only to look at his legacy, his anecdotes, 
to know his place in history. He was, I dare say, the first 
upholder of the freedom of conscience and choice.■ 
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Vataayo and Sindhi Literature 

Sirajul Haq Memon 

In the history of a nation there comes a stage when 
on one side are truth and verity and on the other falsehood 
and deception. If on this crossroad she happens to meet a 
Socrates, a Shah Latif or a Vataayo, she can have the 
chance of living the next few centuries sustained by truth 
and verity. Else she will sink in the pit of servitude, 
waywardness, falsehood and chicanery, and become a 
warning lesson to other nations. 

We the people of Sindh are once again on such a 
crossroad, have been so for quite some time now. Once 
again we need a Shah Latif or a Vataayo who speaks only 
truth, tells us only what is true, and makes us speak only 
truth. Until and unless our Vataayos tell us only what is 
true, our national being would soon crumble under the 
weight of the heap of lies that we are, and become a lesson 
to other peoples. 

Vataayo as symbol of barzakh between ‘being’ 
and ‘nonbeing’ is dear to us and we should hold it to our 
hearts. This ‘being’ makes Vataayo the Socrates of Sindh, 
while ‘nonbeing’ makes a comrade of Mohammed 
Mushkiro (the Sindhi comedian Mohammed). In both cases he 
is a representative of .the collective thought of Sindhi 
culture: bravo if he dispenses wisdom, bravo if he laughs 
away with a guffaw the martial law of Nadir Shah. This 
collective thought is still alive in our otaqs, thanks to the 
sughars of the caliber of late Biro Faqir (pronounced Beero 
Faqeer)., These stalwarts, of the social life of Sindh, 
besides keeping our language alive and sturdy, have made 
the truths of our history secure for us.In this sense 
Vataayo is personification of our peoples’ collective 
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wisdom that has continuously energized us to live and 
taught us the way of living for the last five thousand years. 
The simple and straight reason for this is that Vataayo has 
induced us to laugh at our own selves, laugh at falsehood 
and chicanery after denuding them, and to revel in true 
and honest guffaws. 

Let us now look at the technical aspect of this 
laughing and making others laugh. 

When a language and its words imbibe centuries of 
sensibilities, their study becomes quite interesting. 
Anecdotes of Vataayo Faqeer are usually described as 
charcho (jest), which is incorrect. The term to describe 
them is bhoag (joke), which our elders and scholars used 
to employ. The difference between charcho and bhoag 
can be understood with a little brain picking. Bhoag doe 
not have the pettiness of charcho. Where butt of charcho 
are strangers, bhoag is done to one’s own. Where charcho 
is just a taunt, bhoag is decent and wise. Our dahas-a, dith- 
a, riddles and doar-a are parts of the genre of bhoag. 
Bhoag is thus a thought provoking term of literary and 
intellectual level. Besides it meaning of joke, the term 
Bhoag also means to bear, to endure, to suffer, as in 
bearing or enduring or suffering pain. Bhoag is also a 
term of Sindhi medicine, where is used to describe 
physical condition. Its equivalent in English is ‘humour’, 
which has come into that language from the Latin word 
‘humor’, which means moisture. In the ancient Greek and 
Latin medicine, human body was believed to have four 
‘humors’ or four bhoags of our Sindhi medicine, balance 
among which ensured healthy body, and beyond it healthy 
personality. It was in this sense that the term ‘humour’ 
coming from Latin became a literary term in. European 
languages. It is probable that these two terms, humor and 
bhoag, had been translations of each other in the 
interaction on social level between ancient civilizations. In 
European languages today ‘humour’ is one of the 
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principal pillars of their literatures. In English, from 
Shakespeare to Dicken’s ‘Pickwick Papers' and to 
Bernard Shaw, Mark Twain and Art Buckwald of modem 
times hundreds of writers are considered masters of the 
genre. In European languages, the names of Voltaire 
(French), Cervantes (Spanish), Richter (German) and 
many others may be cited, who have taken humorous 
literature to hoary heights. 

If we sift and scan the landmarks in Sindhi 
literature along truly scientific lines, we will find a very 
interesting and systematic literary material of the Bhoag 
genre scattered in different books, poetic collections, 
chronicles ad journals. One can savour its taste by reading 
the verses Wagandh and other devotees of Shah Latif in 
his book of poetry. Similarly, lot of material can be found 
in the converses of multitudinous sughars of Sindh. Late 
Husamuddin Rashdi (pronounced ‘Raashdi) has reported a 
tradition about Makhdum Abdul Rahim (pronounced 
‘Raheem’) Girhori in ‘Hadiqat al-Aulia' according to which 
Makhdum Sahib once said ‘ takbir ’ (pronounced ‘takbeer’) of 
namaz (the opener in Islamic prayer) like this: ‘If Marui 
(pronounced ‘Maarui’) had not been bom, Marus (pronounced 
‘Maaroos’) wouldn’t have borne what they did: Allah is 
great.’ Even in this lone example one can discern a wealth 
of finesse and erudition. 

If Vataayo Faqeer is studied against this backdrop, 
a treasure-trove of literature in the bhoag genre can be 
discovered. Nothing comparable with the Vataayo 
anecdotes of ass and cow would emerge from reading 
translations of works by Juvenal to Cervantes, in Greek, 
Latin, English, French, or any other European literature. 

It is essential to have a sage on a crossroad of truth 
and falsehood. Vataayo shall have to be accorded the 
same importance in the perspective of social life of Sindh 
that he enjoys in converses and get-togethers. This simple 
and unassuming dispenser of pearls of wit and wisdom 
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among commoners like labourers, workmen, tillers and 
handicrafters would, beside making us laugh at life, learn 
us to bear its sufferings with fortitude.* 


Note: Nadir Shah Afshar (1688-1747 AD), shah of Persia, bom in 
Mashad. He drove the Afghans from Persia in 1729 and restored 
Tahmasap II to his throne. He then deposed Tahmasap and became 
regent for his infant son, Abbas III, in 1732. The latter died in 1736, 
and Nadir was crowned. A cruel ruler, he is chiefly famous for his 
foreign conquests, notably the invasion of India, He defeated the 
Mogul army at the battle of Kamal in 1739 and sacked Delhi. He was 
assassinated during a provincial revolt.- 

(New Age Encyclopedia, 1983, vol. 20.) 
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Vataayo and Ethos of Sindh 

F. M. Lashari 

Histories cannot tell us anything about Vataayo: 
in which year he was bom, what atrocities were visited 
upon him for his outspokenness, what influence traditions 
had upon him are questions answers to which are not 
available because histories are written at the behest of and 
for kings. One thing is, nevertheless, certain: Vataayo 
lived in feudal times. He was a simple man passing his life 
in conditions of religious hypocrisy and chicanery. He 
was not a politician, nor a feudal lord or rich, nor did he 
seek the company of landlords. His sayings have nothing 
to indicate that he waited upon any rich man in servility. It 
is also evident that the state in those days was not 
structured the way it is now. Every village and town, big 
and small, was self-sufficient by virtue of being away 
from the center of power. State and its institutions had no 
direct effect upon them. The degree of peace a human 
settlement enjoyed depended upon its distance from the 
center of power: greater the distance, higher the degree. 
But since it is the landlord of the village who is the final 
authority in a society founded upon feudal values, no body 
has the right to speak out. Hence,, wherever there is 
tyranny and cruelty, there is chicanery and hypocrisy. 
Another characteristic of such a system is sycophancy and 
flattery. Mulla’s interpretation of religion is always at call 
in defence of the power wielder for maintaining the status 
quo. If anyone’s assassination is to be stamped with 
religious sanction, mulla’s services are readily available to 
do so. If Mansur (pronounced ‘Mansoor) is to be tortured to 
death, the soldier of God is there to do it. Beheading of 
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Sarmad or crushing of Makhdum Bilawal (pronounce 
‘Bilaawal’) in an oil press would pose no problem. This 
state of affairs has helped keep the strong in illegitimate 
power in the past ans present. Thus power and hypocrisy 
have remained in cahoots since ancient times for 
preserving the climate of harassment, terror and fear, 
which has also contributed in keeping man’s intellect from 
growing. Hypocrisy reigns supreme in such a climate. 

When money and muscle rule the roost, then the 
wealthy and the strong become impervious to the beauty 
and motherly beneficence of nature. But, by contrast, 
majority of the commonalty, being embedded in physical 
labour, is close to these aspects of nature. Compared to 
hilly, sandy and barren areas, settlements having 
agricultural economy are in direct contact with the 
motherliness of nature. Their temperament is profoundly 
influenced by the maxim of rich crop from a solitary seed. 
Hence, these people are generally hospitable and 
generous, believe in equality of all humans, keep their 
word, protect the refuge seekers, and are ever ready to lay 
down their lives for the sake of the ideals of goodness and 
virtue. 

If we glance at the history of Sindh, we shall see 
that the close-to-nature peoples’ temperament with its 
attributes of generosity and equality o the one hand and 
power mindset, on the other have impacted each other at 
different times. On the strength of historical facts and 
figures it can be said that had there been no foreign 
onslaughts on Sindh, there was hundred percent 
possibility that her qualities of equality, motherliness and 
respect for mankind would not have been damaged. These 
invasions as also different accidents and massacres have 
harmed the Sindhi temperament. Lying, hypocrisy and 
sycophancy are thought to be the safest means of saving 
oneself from tyranny and oppression. Otherwise, we have 
had the golden eras of Sumro (pronounced ‘Soomro’) and 
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Samo rules. The heroes and heroines of the tales, upon 
which much of Shah Latif s poetry is based, belong to 
these eras. It was during these times that the fisher-girl 
Nuri’s (pronounced ‘Noori’) virtues of modesty and humility 
found due recognition and she became first among the 
queens of Jam Tamachi (pronounced l Jaam Tamaachi’), who 
did not have any qualms in stepping over his royal class 
barriers to beg for the hand of and marry a common and 
poor girl. It was because of these high human values that 
the city of Thatto had institutions of learning in hundreds, 
spindles in thousands, and the realm in verdant prosperity. 
The long chain of social deprivations and injustices turned 
everything upside down. Continuous foreign rules, palace 
intrigues and harassments cowed down Sindh, and her 
people became estranged from their traditional values. 

But, despite all, the foreign invaders of Sindh 
could not rob us of our Indus River. Sindhu kept this land 
flourishing, soil did not become barren, and people did not 
shun hard work. But series of foreign attacks led to 
resurgence of Sufism. Sufis were the rebels of their eras. 
They taught that all is illusion. This was interpreted to 
include the extant social and political systems based as 
they were on coercion and hypocrisy. Being illusory, they 
were liable to be overthrown. Thus, Sufism is more an 
attitude of life than a system of thought. Where Buddhism 
followed by Vedanta arose as reactions to Brahmanism, 
Sufism arose as reaction to religious dogmatism. Such 
attitudes and reactions were present in the Subcontinent 
since seven centuries before the Christian era. That is why 
a Vataayo has been with us in every period. He is a 
perennial embodiment of Sindhi ethos. Even today we 
can see all across the Sindh countryside persons who 
speak their minds frankly, without any reservation or fear 
of reprisal. Vataayo was one such person who could and 
did present unsavoury truths in inoffensive funny way. 
His attacks on the traditional system of thought have, in 
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each case, their own incontrovertible rationale. He tells 
the world that hell does not have its divinely lit fire but 
what is brought by each entrant with himself. This single 
saying of his carries within itself a world of meanings. He 
thus makes every person responsible for his own acts, 
questions the validity of official commands and edicts, 
outlines a new system of reward and punishment and of 
justice and morality, opts for direct link between God and 
individual, conceives a far more democratic role for 
religion than that of his times. A unique character, 
Vataayo stands tall in our folklore.* 
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Vataayo and Laughter 

Dr. Nawaz AH Shouq 

Ali Ahmed Brohi, the Vataayo our times, is often 
heard saying that Shah Latif, Kanwar Bhagat and Vataayo 
Faqeer are the true beauty of Sindh and solace for desolate 
hearts: Shah Latif rejuvenated Sindhi language, literature, 
culture and music through his sublime poetry and 
eulogized human love and labour, his verses are like a 
balm for the wounds of Sindh; largeness of heart was the 
hallmark of Kanwar Bhagat and his divinely sweet voice, 
laced with self-effacing gentle humility, inspired listeners 
to attain the same level of generosity; Vataayo was free 
with gifts of mirth and laughter. 

It is said that everyone can weep and laugh. It is 
also said that laughter of some is a disgrace and weeping 
of some is a pleasure. 

When did laughter begin can't be said with any 
certainty. There is, however, no doubt that man has had 
this gift since Stone Age, when he used to wander naked 
across primordial hills and woods foraging for food. 
Whenever he managed to kill a game or overpower an 
enemy, he let out a victorious guffaw to show his 
superiority and other’s inferiority, humiliation and 
disgrace. This proves that laughter had savage beginnings, 
and came within the orbit of culture and decency 
gradually over centuries. Jest, joke, banter, mimicry, taunt 
and derision are its main elements; not all but some of 
these elements are like separate branches of a tree whose 
shade is dense and cool like that of a banyan or a pipal. 
Such a shade we find in the anecdotes of Vataayo. Indeed, 
mere mention of his name evokes smiles and laughs. 
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Phenomenal increase in diseases in the present age 
can also be attributed to our lack of interest in seemingly 
naive but actually clever characters like Vataayo, whose 
sagacious-cum-hilarious anecdotes act as best preventive 
medicine by evoking spontaneous but thoughtful 
laughter.* 
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A Chit-Chat with Vattayo 

Fazal Ahmad Bachani 

B. How come, you’re so frank with God 
Almighty? 

V. You see, its He Himself who creates, who does 
and gets done, who gives and takes away. Whatever is, is 
from Him. He says both honour and humiliation come 
from Him. Man is bound to get whatever good or bad, 
comfort or discomfort is preordained for him. So, when I 
suffer, whom can I blame or complain to but Him. I’d be a 
mushrik (believer in duality of Godhead) if I think of comfort 
and discomfort as coming from anyone else. It’s just for a 
little leg pulling that I go blaming Him for my small 
grievances. Doing so is rather comforting, neither 
frightening nor deterring. Whats more, one can contact 
Him in a jiffy. You’ve only to raise your hands or look up 
skyward. Getting Him to hear is so easy. He hears and 
bears too. No anger or displeasure, whatever you say is 
fine. 

B. You’re a great fatalist, aren’t you, Faqeer? 

V. What am I? 

B. A believer in destiny. 

V. Destiny means God’s will. Now tell me, do I 
believe in other than God’s will? If it isn’t to be God’s, 
then I mut deny he’s there. But how can I deny in the face 
of affirmation made by human souls at their creation? 

B. Is He really there? 

V. I’m here, you’re there, this we understand and 
accept, how can we then not accept He’s there? I breathe, 
I see, I’m seen. Countless sensations in body and heart, 
these numerous things out there in nature are not your 
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creations, nor mine nor has anyone else so claimed. All of 
them act in their own regular pattern. When each hair on 
my head, each vein in my body is affirming His being, I 
haven’t the heart to do otherwise. We can’t even do 
without Him. Is there anyone among humans who would 
cause things grow, avert evil and bear my leg pulling? 
Had I taken similar liberties with any human with even an 
iota of his power, I’d have remained behind bars for the 
rest of my life. 

B. Pharaoh, Shadad (pronounced ‘Shaddaad’) and 
many others claimed divinity for themselves, what about 
it? 

V. What claim and what divinity, my boy? They 
had the throne, the stick and cudgel by which they could 
force their hapless subjects to accept them as God. Royal 
subjects have the nerves of a rabbit; they couldn’t but bow 
their heads. Man is also dishonest, prone to avarice. You 
can see the faithful even today turning away from the only 
true God for the charm of riches. Those of ancient Egypt 
hadn’t even heard of or known about the true God until 
Moses came and finished reigning Pharaoh. These very 
subjects, when unwatched, cursed and condemned the 
forced false divines. This our Lord, even as He remains 
hidden, gets Himself accepted as the only true Master 
through genuine prophets. Is there any other now to claim, 
‘He isn’t, I’m’? 

B. Some people want to change the spelling of 
your name to bring it in line with your character and 
creed, while some others, annoyed at your change from a 
Hindu to a Muslim, say that you didn’t ever exist. Still 
others consider you a mythcreated by some pen-pusher. 

V. So they aren’t leaving me alone even after 
death. If my late father was alive, I’d ask him: “Before 
naming me, why didn’t you consult Arabic and Persian 
books and lexicons and forejudge my behavior as a 
grownup? As he’s in the other world, it’s now upto the 
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wiclders of pen to make a horse out of a donkey or a 
donkey out of a horse. This is why I didn’t go for pen and 
paper. Take those whose religion I left to become a 
Muslim: they do well when they say I didn’t ever exist. 
They’re better than those who , while accepting my being, 
heap all kinds of blame upon me. I, nevertheless, say 
bravo to them all. 

B. Did you ever feel a difference between being 
first a Hindu and then a Muslim? 

V. Different paths to the same goal they’re, young 
man. This says ‘Ram’, that says ‘Rehman’ (pronounced 
‘Rehmaan’), both are calling the same One and Only. The 
rest is like the elephant and the seven blind men. He too is 
watching the spectacle. In the end each goat will be tied to 
its own post. 

B. These days a number of scholars is researching 
your antecedents and whereabouts. 

V. What for? 

B. Because it’s something worthwhile. 

V. Worthwhile is doing what good men say. 

B. These are very hard time, Faqeer Sahib. 

V. What we sow we reap, my dear. No one can get 
away from what he does. But this is a fine test. Don’t lose 
hope. Favourable wind is sure to blow. Place your trust in 
God. Don’t give up spinning of the wheel, don’t get 
drowned in the quagmire of negligence. You’ll find 
absolution and glory by atonement. Times will change for 
the better, rest assured. What you learn from your 
suffering today will be of use tomorrow. Keep your eyes 
open and scales balanced with equal weights. Take the 
middle path, avoid extremes, no fault will lie unto you.B 
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The Wizard 

Marium Majidi 

The Kalhoros have lost their throne 7 in retribution 
of their injustice to evil treatment of Shah Inayat 2 
(pronounced ‘inaayat’). First rays of the Mirs’ rule are 
lighting up the hamlets, villages, towns and cities of 
Sindh. The golden throne of Sindh is in possession of the 
first chauyari (pronounced ‘chauyaari’ meaning ‘foursome’) of 
the Talpur (pronounced ‘Taalpur’) elders. The wounds 
sustained by the motherland of Sindh in the massacre of 
her children on the battlefield of Halani (pronounced 
‘Haalaani’) in 1781 are still smarting, and she is anxious for 
the future of her surviving progeny. Shadows of undefined 
fear and dread are looming large all across the landscape. 
The air is murky with bewilderment: what will happen, 
what will not happen? 

It was during these dark times that a child was 
bom to a Hindu Khatri couple in the hamlet of Tajpur, 
which was some 20 miles (32 kilometers) from the capital 
of Sindh. The child, a son, was destined to be a great sage 
of his era in the person ofVataayo. The chroniclers have 
him migrating in his prime youth from Tajpur to 
Nasarpur, changing his caste from Khatri to Shaikh, and 
reciting the Holy Kalimah 3 to become a Muslim. His 
conversion, they say, was due to his spiritual inclination 
toward the true religion. All that is fine, but my to mind 
his conversion had something deeper behind it. He knew 
that in a society where it is impermissible for a Hindu to 
ride a horse, he would never be allowed to act playfully 
toward God. So he thinks up the idea of saying what he 
wants to say shielded by Islam. The chroniclers, who 
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think that Vataayo converted to Islam because his lapful 
of the gems of the true religion would save him from the 
fires of hell or have a palace built for him in the heaven, 
are groping in the darkness of ignorance. In reality, 
Vataayo had worn this garb for easing his haughty 
witticism into palatability. That Vataayo leads them all in 
wit and sagacity is brought home to us by his witticisms 
and anecdotes. We have a common saying: 

Gold is appraised by touchstone, silver by fire, 

Man is judged by what he speaks. 

When Vataayo speaks, all criteria and measures of 
judging thought and intellect are found wanting. Behind 
the mantles of asceticism and ignorance worn by him are 
hidden perspicacity and adroitness. If he removes these 
mantles, he would be subjected to the same fate as Sufi 
Shah Inayat; he can save himself neither from the edicts of 
heresy nor from the calumnies of the religious bigots. 

Vataayo was not a mere mirth maker. His 
wisecracks and the funny tales about him conceal much 
food for thought. He tells us that fuel for hell fire is 
provided by our own selves. It is we who carry it with us 
there. Man himself is the architect of his miseries and 
agonies. They are not of God’s making., It is man who 
brings them upon himself. Vataayo teaches us rely upon 
our own selves. Take the matter of the ass that consumed 
his cow’s fodder. Instead of handling it through the owner 
of the offending animal, he pray God for her death. An 
animal doth die but his own cow and not the ass. Finding 
his prayer answered, albeit inversely, he goes about 
proclaiming that God doth hear but understands not. So 
man should use his own head instead of leaving it to God. 
And it is to have us bow before God’s will that he clamps 
his palm on his mother’s mouth to stop her bewailing the 
death of her milch animal saying, ‘Be quiet, lest God 
becomes angry and makes us pay for her milk also.’ 

Look, how he acts vis-a-vis God Almighty, the 
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frankness and sauciness of it! There is a limit to intimacy, 
a line that separates the creation from the creator. Vataayo 
calls himself God’s man as if God is the head of his 
family; indulges in childlike antics as if he has seen God, 
and not only knows the location of His house but also His 
openhandedness. When the grain in his house is all 
consumed, he takes pen and paper to the nearby mosque 
and, mounting the pulpit, dares God, ‘Sign here this here 
paper if your granaries are empty or give me grain 4 . This 
is how he makes the world sensible of the omnipresence 
of God and His being the Provider. 

Vataayo points an accusing finger at the purveyors 
of religion, fake mullas and self styled spiritual guides 
when he tells members of the prayer congregation about 
the prayer leader’s greater interest in thinking of his own 
cows and calves than in absorption in the holy words 
while praying. 

When all is said and done, one can’t but proclaim 
that Vataayo is a wizard, who is very clever at analyzing 
for himself and the world at large the causes and effects of 
all human virtues and vices with the microscope of 
humour.* 


Notes 

1 The Kalhoro rule in Sindh ended and their successors’ (Talpurs) began in 
the late 80s of the 18th century. 

2 Shah Inayat, the initiator of socialist movement in Sindh, was martyred by 
deceit on I 5th Safar 1130 AH. Both these events took place long after the 
second estimate of Vataayos death i.e. 1712 AD. 

3 7,o lllaha ilillah Muhammadar Rasul alAllah' (‘There is no God but Allah 
and Muhammad is his apostle 

4 This anecdote has been excluded from this work for the reason explained 
in the Foreword of the First Part. 
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Vataayo is a Saint 

Wali Muhammad Tahirzado 

In olden times, the Mehrano river flowed in 
majesty some 1.5 miles (2.4 kms.) from Umarkot. On its 
banks were dwellings and trading houses of some Hindu 
Khatris. Among them were two prosperous brothers, 
Meloram and Sadhuram (latter name pronounced ‘Saadhooraam’) 
by name. They had their block printing and dying works 
operated by a number of artisans. Their customers 
included members of regional royalty and nobility. 

It so happened that reign the Samo dynasty began 
to decline, Mehrano ceased to flow, and, in consequence, 
the brothers’ business went slack. At this time Meloram’s 
wife gave birth to a baby boy, who was given the name of 
Vatanmal, or Vatu for short. While still very young, he 
was betrothed to a girl of a well-to-do family of Umerkot. 

Even as their business suffered, they did not have 
the heart to leave their native place. But how long? 
Abandoning their indecision finally, they made up their 
minds to go somewhere else, which turned out to be 
Aghamano, then a thriving town of eight to ten thousand 
citizens with a seminary founded by Maulana Mohammed 
Ismail Soomro, where many seekers of knowledge were 
taking religious instruction. The two brothers brought 
their families with all their movable goods there, built 
their dwellings on the waterfront of the Sangro (pronounced 
‘Saangro’) river, and opened a new chapter in their lives. 
Here their increasing commercial and social contacts with 
Muslims culminated into their conversion to Islam at the 
hands of Maulana Soomro and getting new Muslim 
names. 
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As Vataayo grew in age, so did his introspection 
and wanderlust. The latter took him to such far afield 
places as Makli to Manchar (pronounced ‘Manchhar), Badin 
(pronounced ‘Badeen’) to Bakhar, Sehwan to Samoi 
(pronounced ‘Saamoee’), Nasarpur to Noorai, Kinjhar 
(pronounced ‘Keenjhar’) to Kotdiji, Umarkot to Aghamano, 
Thatto to Patho, and Lawari to Valhari (pronounced 
‘Valhaari’). He was endowed with such powers by the 
Providence that he could burrow underground to reach 
foreign lands. 

Here are some excerpts on Vataayo from Tufatal 

Kir am. 

> He is a majzub and an accomplished salik. 

> Someone asked him, ‘How much is shariat distanced 
from tariqatV He replied, ‘Observance of shariat 
enables a salik to tread the path of tariqat 

> When Mulla Mohammed Jahangiri (pronounced 
‘Jahaangiri’), summoned by Emperor Jahangir, was 
on his way to Agra (pronounced ‘Aagra’), he sought 
and received blessing of Vataayo and was appointed 
tutor of Nujahan (pronounced ‘Noorjahaan’). 

> A man used to visit the cemetery at Makli daily. One 
day he saw Vataayo coming from and another majzub 
going toward Makli. When the two came face to face, 
Vataayo told the other, ‘Makhdum Hamzo, the 
Preacher, has died today. Holy Prophet is coming to 
lead his funeral prayers. Let’s go join the prayer 
congregation.’ The narrator says that he followed the 
two to Thatto, where the coffin of Makhdum Hamzo 
had been laid out in the central Mosque, and people 
had formed the prayer rows. I joined the rear-most 
row. As all of us lined up shoulder to shoulder, I 
heard takbir pronounced by a disembodied voice.’o 
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Vataayo Appalled 

Syed Gul Muhammed Shah Rizvi 

Nasarpur, Abulkot which is now a mound, 
Kandi-jo-Kot where the present town of Tando Allahyar is 
sited, and Aghamkot which is also a mound now, were 
once flourishing towns located on the waterfronts, 
Nasarpur on the Indus and others on its branches. 

Whenever there was famine in Thar, Mewar 
(pronounced ‘Mewaar’) or Kutch (pronounced ‘Kutchh’), their 
residents trekked down to the above mentioned waterfront 
towns to find work, any kind, and await the rainy season 
so as to return to their abodes when it came. If it was good 
enough, they tilled their lands and lived in comparative 
comfort, but if it was scanty they were forced to stay on 
for good. One such trekker was Khatto, who had made it 
to Aghamkot (or Aghamano) with his mother and did odd 
jobs to keep his own and his mother’s body and soul 
together. When his native tract in Kutch remained without 
a rainfall for some years at a stretch, he made Aghamkot 
his permanent home. Here company of Muslim dervishes 
and other holy men inclined him more and more toward 
their religion as time passed. At long last he overcame his 
reluctance to cross over and become a Muslim along with 
his mother. He was named Vataayo. 

Aghamkot was a commercial town thriving on 
trade with outside. Its prosperous residents lived in luxury. 
As they hired male and female servants to do all their 
household chores. Their women folk did nothing all the 
day long save stuff their bellies with food and dainties. 
The leftovers they threw away to rot in the streets. 
Appalled at seeing such disrespect for manna, Vataayo 
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looked to the One up there with his eyebrows raised at His 
letting such a colossal waste go unpunished. Punishment 
wasn’t long in coming. Madad Khan Pathan appeared as a 
scourge of God. He robbed and murdered the rich, many 
of whom fled empty handed to save their skins. Vataayo 
loaded his meager belongings on a donkey and left with 
his mother for Tando Allahyar and settled down there.■ 


Note: The how and why of the eoming of Madad Khan is narrated in the 
‘Illustrated History of Sindh’ by Suhail Zaheer Lari at page 182 to page 183 
thus: ‘Mian Abdul Nabi [the last Kalhoro ruler of Sindh] now applied to his 
sovereign, the Afghan king [Taimur Shah Abdali; R. 1773 to 1793], who 
directed Sardar Madad Khan, who was in Bahawalpur with a huge Afghan 
army, to punish the Talpurs since they had rebelled against the appointed 
government of Sindh. Madad Khan overran and ravaged the whole province, 
and stayed as long as he could rob Sindh and its people of their wealth, then 
left.’ Words in square brackets are translator’s. Readers may also refer to his 
Not 8 in the Introduction to Part One. 
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A Dervish of Sindh 

Muhammad Yousuf Shakir Abro 

Tando Allahyar T’alko has been known since 
ancient times for its scholars, saints, qazis, calligraphists, 
and patriarchs. Here in the north, Mashaikh (pronounced 
‘Mashaaikh) Hothi, Makhdum Suhnipar (pronounced 
‘Suhnipaar), and Meon Wahneon; in the south of 
Bukero, Qaimdin (pronounced ‘Qaaimdeen’) Qalandar who 
is a descendant of Bahauddin Zakariya of Multan, elders 
of Makan Bael (pronounced ‘Makaan Baael’) Bochar; in the 
west, Makhdum Sabir Walhari (pronounced ‘Saabir Walhaari’), 
his son Meon M’aruf (pronounced ‘Maaroof ) and grandson 
Meon Maqbul (pronounced ‘Maqbool’), Pir Nur Muhammad 
Shah Jilani (pronounced ‘Jeelaani’), and at Kamaro 
(pronounced ‘Kaamaaro’) Pir Ashraf Shah are resting in 
eternal peace. Toward east in every street or neighbour¬ 
hood of the famous town of Nasarpur can be seen the last 
resting place of some alim (pronounced ‘aalim’) or arif, some 
of whom are also mentioned in ‘Tuhfat alKiram' and 
other old chronicles. The people of this tract were 
generally well off and lived in comfort. Some of them 
spent their time in fairs and festivals, while some utilized 
it in conversing with the Creator. Vataayo Faqeer was one 
of the latter. 

There are many tales and traditions in circulation 
about the name and birth place of Vataayo. Three to four 
years ago (i.e. in 1982-83), some bookseller had published 
a pamphlet titled ‘Vataayo Faqeer’, in which his name 
was shown as changing from Allahwadhayo (last half 
pronounced ‘wadhaayo’) to Wadhayo and finally to Vataayo. 
In an article published in daily ‘Ibrat’, Hyderabad, on an 
early date of September 1984, the author had shown 
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Tajpur in the Punjab as birth place of Vataayo. It seems, 
every scribe has written whatever has taken his fancy. I 
myself belong to Nasarpur, the town with which Vataayo 
had much to do. My teacher, late Dhalomal (pronounced 
‘Dhaalomal’) and his elder brother, Bhagat Gopaldas 
(pronounced ‘Gopaaldaas’), both religious mendicants and 
men of sufi leanings, were related to Vataayo. The words 
that I am about to put down represent what they told me. 

All of them were dyers by profession and Hindu 
Khatris by caste. They were engaged in the business of 
block printing, by which handicraft they printed handsome 
and colourful ajraks, malirs, and quilts. The community 
lived in seval villages and towns of Sindh, viz. Nasarpur, 
Hala (pronounced ‘Haala’), Matiari (pronounced ‘Matyaari’), 
Tajpur, Tando Allahyar, Tando Jam (pronounced ‘Jaam’), 
Thatto and Umarkot. They were a closed community. In 
Nasarpur their neighbourhood was separate from other 
Hindus. They had their own place of worship and well. 
Father of Vataayo was resident of Tajpur, where this 
Faqeer of ours was bom. He had been named Vatanmal at 
his birth. His mother used to call him ‘Vattu Vattu’, which 
later changed to Vataayo. Some years after his birth, his 
father left Tajpur for Nasapur to live among his relatives. 
It was there that he breathed his last. As was the custom 
in those days, Vataayo did not leam to read and write. He 
had one sister also, whose granddaughter, Motalbai, had 
lived in Nasarpur upto 1947. She had been 50 to 55 years 
old at that time. She had a son named ‘Mangho’, in line 
with which she was also called ‘Mangho mother’. She 
migrated to India after Partition. Vataayo had married a 
girl from Umarkot but she died soon after. His mother, 
however, remained alive for a long time. He was veiy 
particular in his care of her. His quest for spiritual solace 
took him on pilgrimages to holy places and sought 
company of saintly persons.□ 
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A Symbol and Soul 

Muhammad Hussain Kashif 

The humour in Vataayo’s witticisms and 
anecdotes is unique in its faithful representation of life’s 
ideosyncrasies and foibles. His satire is always right on 
the mark. His anecdotes are neither allegorical nor 
metaphoric. They are distinguished by their simplicity and 
straightforwardness. The one about the bursting of the 
canal embankment and the danger of deluge deals a heavy 
blow to the practice of forced labour. It also shows man’s 
propensity for greater reverence for the rich and powerful 
of the earth than for God Almighty. Another of his 
anecdotes , in which a penny fetches a much better melon 
than the name of God, shows up man’s cupidity. Some of 
his anecdotes laugh at Almighty’s apparently calculated 
injustice and unfairness, such as the one in which, 
contrary to his prayer to God, his cow dies instead of the 
long-eared ass who was in the habit of stealing in and 
helping herself to the hay meant for the cow and pissing 
on the leftover. 

It is true that Vataayo does not possess the 
philosophical accomplishments of Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle or Pythagoras, but his mind had a distinctive way 
of looking at life. His interpretations of the realities of life 
are much simpler than that of Philosophy, and hence 
easily understood by common folk. His witticisms contain 
much sense and carry as much weight now as they did in 
his own time. 

Vataayo Faqeer was and is popular with every 
class of people because he has the lingo of expressing 
human condition. A sufi by temperament, he did not go 
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into the what and wherefore of his beliefs whether he was 
a Hindu or a Muslim. He had before him the humanity, 
and what could he do by way of mitigating or just 
lessening its suffering. He realized that what man needed 
was his manhood; it was his right, which he should get 
within his society as well as before God; man should 
realize his own position and worth, which he had lost in 
the pollution of society and said goodbye to the connec¬ 
tion he had had with his Creator and Providence since 
eternity. 

Nature has devised a number of ways to reform 
humans: appearance of sages from time to time is one of 
them, who perform their mission through mosque, pulpit, 
rostrum or khankah (pronounced ‘ khaankaah ’). Vataayo, 
though a sage, chose, instead, the way of rambling light 
humour in colloquial. His humour is neither unmitigated 
ridicule nor mordant. From its form of day to day normal 
converse these four points emerge with clarity: Ability 
sans self-discipline, reason sans reasonability, sight sans 
vision, and knowledge sans wisdom are valueless as well 
as pointless. Vataayo is a symbol and soul of our social 
life. As such he stands for and interprets every aspect of 
human life better and better by giving expression to the 
burning, intimidated, thirsty and writhing soul of society. 
This proud bequest of Vataayo is great in both its 
intellectual and practical aspects.* 
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Spiritual Station of Vataayo Faqeer 

Sa’duddin Sipahi 

Humerous Sindhi poetry has had many contributors 
like Shamsuddin Bulbul, Muhammad Hashim (pronounced 
‘Haashim’) Mukhlis and Nur Muhammad Nizamani 
(pronounced ‘Nizaamaani’). Anecdotes and witticisms of 
many others including some dervishes have been the 
source of enjoyment and enlightenment for the people. 
Even Shah Latifs Risalo contains a few funny verses 
concerning his disciple Wagandh. For example: 

Wagandh awaits dawn all too eagerly for victuals. 

Frail though he is, he ’ll jump to his feet for eating. 

Among the humerous characters of Sindh the more 
well known are Birbal and Mulan Dopiazo (pronounce 
‘Mulaan Dopiaazo’) with their amusing and entertaining 
exchanges between themselves or with their sovereign 
Akbar the Great, Pirano (pronounced ‘Peeraano’) Bhambhro 
with his comic but witty stanzas, Mulan Lutur (first part 
pronounced ‘Mulaan’) with his jokes, and Vataayo Faqeer 
with his anecdotes and witticisms. Some stanzas of Pirano 
Bhambhro, though seemingly puzzling, contain much 
spiritual significance. Eg.: 

Two camel-riding blokes pass by me munching popcorn, 

Their laps full of the stuff, they offer me not, 

They 're stingy, aren 't they? Says Pirano Bhambhro. 

This stanza is about Karaman Katbin (pronounced 
‘Karaaman Kaatbeen' , two angels placed by God on each shoulder 
of every individual to note down all his vices and virtues) and the 
humans. 

Let us now turn to humour and spirituality of 
Vataayo. It was believed about him that whoever brought 
seven clay stones from the banks of Sangro and placed 
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them on his grave, without pausing or resting anywhere on 
the way, would have his wish fulfilled. As a result, his 
grave is now a heap of clay stones. 

There isn’t any exhaustive biography of Vataayo 
or a written account of his spiritual station. A recent 
(Sindhi) publication, ‘ Jam-a, Jamote-a aen Jamra' by Ali 
Ahmad Brohi mentions 1668 AD as the year of his birth 
and Melaram as the name of his father. In yet another 
book, published by Sadaqat Book Depot, Hyderabad, 
Tajpur in Punjab is metioned as the place of his birth. In 
fact, he was bom in Tajpur, a place near Nasarpur in 
Sindh. His sister was married to a Nasarpurian. His own 
inlaws were in Umerkot. Our teacher, Master Dhalomal 
Khatri Nasarpuri used to tell that Vataayo was their 
relative and that Mai Mothal Khatiani (the term‘Khatiani’ 
means‘laundress’in Sindhi) aka Mangho-mother and Nenomal 
Khatri were the children of Vataayo’s granddaughter. I too 
had seen them. 

Vataayo took to travelling after becoming a 
Muslim. First he underwent religious and mystic training 
in the madarso of Makhdum Ismail in Aghamano. 
Thereafter he felt the need of finding a murshid (spiritual 
mentor and guide). As his family was devoted to the Rizvi 
Syeds of Nasarpur from the very beginning, he too 
presented himself before Shah Inayat Rizvi Shaer 
(pronounced ‘Shaaer’) and became his disciple. Shah Inayat 
took him through the discipline of Zikr-Fikr. After that he 
once again began to go places. But so long as his mother 
remained alive, he refrained from staying away for long 
and made frequent returns to Nasarpur, where his mother 
lived with her daughter and his sister. 

The anecdote of his regretting his inability to find 
a live coal even in hell as required by his mother, and 
saying that hell fire is fuelled only by its inmates with a 
live coal brought by each of them from earth indicates his 
own and his mother’s exalted position in spirituality. May 
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be, he embraced Islam for the love of his mother. His 
station in Sufism gauged from the anecdote of the boat 
that sank is that of Fana fi ‘l-Allah. 

A sufi who sets out to seek God calls himself a 
‘traveller’ ( salik). He advances by slow stages or stations 
(maqamat) to reach his goal. There are four such stages. 

1. Fana fi ‘l-Nafs, i.e. annihilation into or total under¬ 
standing of one’s own self. 

2. Fana fi ‘l-Shaikh, I.e. annihilation into murshid (the 
spiritual director of the salik's soul). At this Stage the 
salik witnesses his murshid manifested in every 
thing and finds all as done by his murshid. 

3. Fabna ft ‘l-Rasul, i.e. annihilation into the Holy 
Prophet. 

4. Fana fi ‘l-Allah, i.e. annihilation into or union with 
Allah and deem all to have come from Him, even 
consider oneself Allah, as Sachal appears to have 
done in this line of his verse: ‘Fm myself God, but 
Fm calling myself servant (abd) out of loved 
Mansur and Sarmad had also attained this stage; 

and having attained it, each had proclaimed, ‘ Anal- 
Haqq' (7 am the Reality'). This is also known as 'Hama 
Oost' ('All is Him'). As Vataayo had reached the stage of 
Fana fi ‘l-Allah, he had intoned ‘Allah Allah’ as he 
skimmed over the water while the other two, being still at 
the stage of Fana fi ‘l-Shaikh, had to recite ‘ Vataayo 
Vatayo' because it was he who was their murshid ; and 
when they quit this recital to intone 'Allah Allah', they 
strted to drown since they had not yet reached that stage. 

All his anecdotes in which God appears show that 
Vataayo Faqeer had attained a very high position in 
spirituality, otherwise he could not have taken the liberties 
with God that he did.a 
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An Ascetic Mendicant 

Dost Muhammad Fida Thebo 

As it is, the ascetic mendicants are of many kinds. 
They can, however, be grouped into two main categories 
of ‘ salik ’ and i majzub\ Saliks are those who guide people 
openly. Majzubs are those who serve humanity in strange 
and uncanny ways. One group of them is of those who are 
saliks and majzubs at the same time. The fact, in reality, is 
like this. Some saliks disguise themselves in the garb of 
majzubiat so that they may do their work without inviting 
censure. Their way of doing so is to guide people not by 
scholarly sermons but by symbols and allegories. Our 
ascetic mendicant, Vataayo, belonged to this dual 
category.* 
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Heirs of Vataayo Faqeer 

Shafiqur Rahman Piracha 

The curtain on the seminar was to be raised by 
placing a floral wreath on the tomb of Vataayo Faqeer. 
When I, accompanied by the office bearers of the 
organizing committee, reached there I saw a rifle-carrying 
cop standing outside the graveyard. What a greeting! Then 
we arrived at the tomb on which it was inscribed: 

What I was yesterday, you are today. 

- Truthful Vataayo Faqeer 

Many different things have been said about 
Vataayo Faqeer. I think there can be no better appellation 
for him than ‘Truthful’ for whatever he said was nothing 
but truth. 

Seeing the cop outside his graveyard reminded me 
of one of his anecdotes in which he, instead of chasing 
and catching the thief, goes straight to the local cemetery, 
where he says the culprit would ultimately come. The 
reminiscence made me smile a little, but I thought of 
telling my companions that one day both the thief and the 
thief-catcher would come here. When all of us have to die 
and get buried in some cemetery, wouldn’t it be better for 
us to straighten out 

Some merchants presented themselves before a 
king, who accounts with one another? 

Thinking of Vataayo brought another tale to my 

mind. 

Some merchants present themselves before a king, 
who was rather dim-witted, and offered to have a dress 
stitched for him which, though very expensive, would 
only be visible to wise and not to fools. The king accepted 
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the offer, and paid them whatever and whenever they 
wanted. The making of the dress, that never was or would 
ever be, continued apace. Whenever the king questioned 
them about it, they replied, ‘It isn’t yet ready, Your 
Majesty.’ As time passed the king became insistent, so the 
merchants happily informed him one day that the dress 
was ready and that they had brought it with them for him 
to don. The king couldn’t see it nor could his courtiers but 
none dared say so for fear of being branded a fool. One 
day the king had his page clad him in the non-existent 
dress, and went out for a stroll in the streets. The subjects 
saw their king walking naked but kept their mouths shut 
and their eyes averted. As he turned a comer, a small boy 
standing there blurted out, ‘Naked king!’ I discern the 
same innocence in Vataayo, who on witnessing our faults 
and wrong-doings, blurts out, ‘You’re naked!’ For God’s 
sake, don’t liken this innocence, this innocent majzubiat to 
jocularity. There is a difference between Vataayo and 
jocularity — a difference of continuity, a difference of 
thinking, a difference of style, and a difference in the way 
of mocking. 

This seminar has been organized to ascertain his 
antecedents, his relatives, his heirs. Let me tell you who 
his relatives are and who his heirs. Any person bom in any 
age, who tries to tell truth in a humerous way as 
representative of human conscience, is his relative, his 
heir. Justice Kayani was his heir, so is Ali Ahmad Brohi. 
Such heirs ofVataayo Faqeer exist everywhere outside the 
islands of language and portrayal. When someone points 
out the cracks in your soul, you can be sure of the 
presence of a heir of Vataayo in your own circle. 

I’ll also emphasize that for God’s sake don’t limit 
your way of thinking to the extent of considering the 
affectionate way like that ofVataayo as insolence. Similar 
insolence is shown by Iqbal when he says (trs.): 

One shouldn’t say it, but you too are a fickle. 
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Who is he addressing? God Himself. 

Even then you complain that we aren ’t loyal, 

If we aren 7 loyal, you too spurn loving hearts. 

Iqbal is telling God all. He does it because he 
knows that it’s between God and man, and that the liberty 
he is taking is as representative of the whole mankind. 
Only a person, who feels himself close to God, can take 
such liberties. One, who is distant from God, would keep 
the distance. Vataayo reduced this distance in his own 
way and with his own thinking, all the while representing 
the whole of mankind. 

Not even today is a tree shade or a thatched roof 
over Vataayo’s grave to shield it from the scorching sun. 
This reminds me of an incident in his life, the one in 
which he was forced into menial labour because he was a 
man of God and not of any chieftain or, for example, of a 
Mukhiarkar or a Deputy Commissioner of our times. I 
think in every age a man of God has had to suffer 
sweltering heat of the sun. Whether we go after means of 
power for our shade or suffer in the sun like Vataayo is all 
upto us. It’s better to bear th sun-heat of truth than 
carrying our own hell-fire with us.b 
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Contemporaries ofVataayo 

Asad Jamal Pali 

Shaikh Abdul Ma’ali aka Vataayo Faqeer was 
bom in the days of Baqi (pronounced ‘Baaqi’) Baig (d. 
993 AH). He was taught for some time by Makhdum 
Muhaamed Isma’il Soomro (d. 998 AH), and Meon 
Wanihun Chaniho (pronounced ‘Wanihoon Chaaniho’, d. 1001 AH). 
According to authoritative accounts of history books 
(viz. Tuhfatul Kiram by Qani, Lawari-a ja Lai by Dr. 
Gurbuxani, and Lataif-e-Latifi by Sangi), he died between 
1125 AH and 1130 AH. He lived variously at Nasarpur, 
Tajpur, Umarkot, Aghamkot, and Thatto. Since narration 
of his antecedents is outside the scope of my article, I 
make do with this short introduction, and proceed to give 
a brief account of the elders who preceded him, those who 
were present at the time of his birth and during his epoch, 
as also of those who saw his last days. 

Historical Background 

The century in which Vataayo was bom (10 th of 
Hegira and 16 th of the Christian eras) is important in the 
history of Sindh. Makhdum Bilawal’s (d. 920 AH) blood 
had not yet dried in Talti, Dulah Darya Khan, the adopted 
son and favourite courtier of Jam Nindo (ruled Sindh from 
866 to 914 AH), fell victim to the intrigues of Jam Feroz 
and his mother, and spilled the drops of his blood for his 
homeland (927 AH). Thus crumbled the wall against the 
foreign occupation of Sindh. Thereafter Sindh suffered 
massacre after massacre at the hands of alien rulers, who 
continued to play their violent game to subdue and force 
the recalcitrant and rebellious natives into obedient and 
loyal subjugations. Those who became victims of this 
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bloodbath included, inter alia, the Noomrio, the Chandio 
(pronounced ‘Chaandio’), the Sario (pronounced ‘Saario’), the 
Junejo, the Unar, the Machi (pronounced ‘Maachhi’), the 
Nuhani (pronounced ‘Noohaani’), the Deparcho (pronounced 
‘Depaarcho), the SahtO, and the Daudpoto (pronounced 
‘Dawoodpotro’) clans. Despite such suffering and violence, 
the people of Sindh remained steadfast in their resolve to 
safeguard their social existence. It was also during the 
Tarkhan rule that Portuguese pirates came and robbed the 
city of Thatto. It is said that it wa the greatest robbery in 
Asia.. Before they left, the Portuguese set the city on fire. 

[This incident and its aftermath are recorded in ‘An Illustrated History 
of Sindh’ by Suhail Zaheer Lari at pp 144-45 thus: ‘While the 
Tarkhan army was in the north, the Portuguese arrived in Thatta in 
Rabi-al-Sani 963 with seven hundred men on twenty eight vessels, 
ostensibly to help the Tarkhans against Sultan Mahmud. But finding 
Thatta unprotected, they sacked the city and filled it with fire and 
slaughter (Tahir/Elliot, 1985; 277). According to the Portuguese 
account of the period, they killed over 8,000 inhabitants of Thatta and 
loaded their vessels with one of the richest booties that had ever been 
taken in Asia, without losing a single man of their own (Haig, 1894; 98). 
When Isan Tarkhan heard of the Portuguese attack, he lifted the siege of 
Bhakkar to. rush back to Thatta. Sultan Mahmud pursued him with his 
army, but an understating was reached with the help of Mir Khan, 
allowing the army of Isa Khan to return to Thatta unmolested. ’ Tr.] 

However hard they tried, the rulers of the time 
could not conceal these tragic incidents from their subjects 
for the facts of their occurrence managed to be written by 
historians and chroniclers, sometimes in margins and 
sometimes in parenthesis on the one hand, and, on the 
other, those in the know transmitted them by word of 
mouth down the centuries. This is how we now know our 
past to a large extent. What we still do not know can be 
brought to light by modem methods of research. 

The places that played prominent role in the fields 
of language and letters were Uchch, Mathelo (pronounced 
‘Maathelo’), Multan (pronounced ‘Multaan’), Syedpur, Sukkur, 
Aror, Bakhar, Badin, Thatto, Miranpur (pronounced 
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‘Miraanpur’), Aghamkot, Matiari, Umarkot, Nasarpur, 
Sehwan, Pat (pronounced ‘Paat’), Joon, etc. These centers 
of learning kept annals of Sindh vibrant and bright even 
in those dark days. Besides the scholars turned out by 
these centers, elders, saints and dervishes too had a large 
hand in the felicity and splendour of this land. Those who 
top the list in this respect include: Hazrat Qalandar Lai 
Shahbaz Marwandi, Ghous Bahaul Haq Multani, Shaikh 
Sadruddin, Makhdum Nooh, Shaikh Ruknuddin, Shaikh 
Hamad Jamali (pronounced ‘Hamaad Jamaali’), Pir Patho, 
Mashaikh Hothi, and Shaikh Jeeo. 

In the year 1037 AH, when Vataayo was in his 
middle years, Shahjahan (pronounced ‘Shaahjahaan’) became 
the king on India, reins of Sindh were handed over to 
Mirza Isa Tarkhan, and the chronicle ‘Mazhar Shahja- 
hani' containing wealth of material on the history of 
Sindh was completed by Yousuf Mirak. 

[The Little Oxford Dictionary defines ‘contemporary' 
as ‘belonging to same time or of same age ’.Since in the case of 
Vataayo, neither his time is certain nor his age, naming anyone 
as actually belonging to his time or being of same age as him 
would not be historicity but mere guess work. I am, therefore, 
listing the number of elders named by the author under 
different heads as having been contemporaries of Vataayo. 

Under the head ‘Elders living at the time of Vataayo’s 
birth ’ i.e. 3 to 4 years before or after the protagonist’s 
supposed date of birth, the author has named 10 elders; under 
the head ‘The Elders contemporaries of Vataayo’ i.e. those 
who were alive upto Faqeer’s youth, 06 elders are named; 26 
are named under the head ‘Contemporaries of Vataayo’; 10 
luminaries are named under the head ‘Younger contemporaries 
of Vataayo ’ i.e. those holy persons who were still growing up. 

Some of these luminaries were religious scholars, some 
men of letters and poets, some dervishes, some ascetic 
mendicants, some saliks, some majzubs, and some ‘arifs. But 
above all, they were pious and holy, who devoted their lives to 
guide back to the track those gone astray.- Tr.] 
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Vataayo and Badin District 

Muhammad Sumar Shaikh 

There are three sub-branches of the Pharho 
Bhandari (pronounced ‘Bhaandaari’) Shaikhs sumamed 
Ramzani, Pathanki and Ghamnani (respectively pronounced 
‘Ramzaani’, Pathaanki’, and ‘Ghamnaani’). Our Surname is 
Ramzani but all Pharho Shaikhs call us Vatalani 
(pronounced ‘Vatalaani’). It is not known how we came to 
be so called. When I pursued the matter, my father had 
this to say: ‘My grandfather, Muhammad Radhan 
(pronounced ‘Raadhan’), was a very simple man, rather a 
simpleton. He died during the twilight of the Mirs’ rule. 
As he was wont to interject in whatever was said, people 
nicknamed him “Vataal”. That’s why we are called 
“Vatalani” to this day’. The funny appellation is still our 
nickname. We are unsure if we have had any connection 
with Vataayo other than this partial similarity of names. 

In 1976, I went over every inch of the Badin 
district including its well known town Aghamano. While I 
was looking over the town and having its prominent 
places photographed, locals pointed to a house situated on 
south-western comer of the waterfront mosque and 
north-eastern comer of the principal mosque as being 
Vataayo Faqeer’s, where he was bom and brought up. 
When my brother, Kashif (pronounced ‘Kaashif), confirmed 
what I had been told about Aghamano by its inhabitants, it 
felt good to know that as illustrious personage as Vataayo 
was bom in that town, where luminaries like Muhammad 
Ismail Soomro were causing rivers of knowledge to flow, 
poets like Shah Lutfullah Qadri scaling the heights of 
sense and sensibility, and persons like Usman (pronounced 
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‘Usmaan’) Agham serving the cause of religion. It was 
unfortunate for Aghamano that Vataayo did not stay long 
in his birthplace, but left it to live at Umarkot, Nasarpur, 
Tando Allahyar and various other places, and we the peo¬ 
ple of Badin were deprived of the grace of his presence. 
But wherever on this blessed land he was, he wove for it 
webs of wisdom coated with laughs and light raillery. 

My father had told me many tales about Vataayo, 
which I still remember. Here are a couple of them. 

Once when Shah Habib (pronounced Habeeb) was 
walking his baby son, Shah Latif, on the river bank, 
Vataayo came along and persuaded him to let him take 
the boy away for a dip in the water. After remaining 
submerged for some minutes, he came out and returned 
the child to his worried father saying that he managed in 
so short a time to have the boy instructed by Khawaja 
Khizir in no more than three lessons in divine knowledge, 
just enough for him to perceive the universe like a mirror. 

Tradition has it that Vataayo sometimes entered 
the Aghamano mosque in a state of abstraction. The 
religious scholars of the day did not like this as he did so 
without performing the ritual of ablutions. One day the 
resident mulla pushed him out roughly. Aggrieved at his 
heavy handed treatment, the Faqeer addressed the mosque 
thus: ‘You have had me banished. So be it. Instead of 
these mullas, owls will inhabit within your walls.’ 
Disgusted, he left Aghamano for good. March of time 
witnessed sacking of the town by Madad Khan Pathan so 
completely that it never rose again, and its mosque 
became infested by owls.a 
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Landscape of Sindh in Vataayo’s Time 

Ma’mur Yousefani 

Like other regions of Sindh, this Sangrai region 
has its own geographical, historical, cultural and social 
characteristics. The region is so called because after the 
Lohano (pronounced ‘Lohaano’) area, it is here that the course 
of Sangro is clearly evident with a number of historical 
remains thereon. 

Prior to its present bed, Sangro was the main 
channel of the Indus. Several branches are discernible 
from Kandiaro to Kadhan. First of these is the Naro- 
Sangro (pronounced ‘Naaro-Saangro’) branch, whose name, 
having undergone several changes, came to rest at 
Sanghro (pronounced ‘Saanghro’), from which the territorial 
name ‘Sanghar’ has arisen 1 . The second branch is the one 
that flowed from Meon Wanihoon Chaniho and Shaikh 
Moosa Kaurejo to the land of Balghae, while the third is 
the one that flowed to Thatto and Sakro. This last is called 
‘Sangro Nalo’. These three branches are relatively better 
known than others. 

The main channel of the river flowing southward 
from east of Nasarpur and west of Tando Allahyar goes on 
to Jhim, Tando Ghulam Ali, Thari, Tando Bago, Wahnai, 
Lawari and Kadhan to discharge its water into the 
whirlpool of Kandri near the Burr Hollow. 

Among the dry beds of other channels, traceable in 
Tando Allahyar subdivision, the better known include 
Gango, Ganah, Nar, Moriani, Lohano, Ghallu, Bhunphar 
(pronounved ‘Bhoonphaarr), Raen, GoongfO, and Kumbh Of 
Khambhat (pronounced ‘Khhambhaat’). Due to their sallies, 
erosion and interchanges, the names of the parts of the 
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region have also undergone changes. In olden times the 
region was flanked by Lohano Pargano in the north, 
Nairoon Pargano in the west, Karhal Pargano in the south, 
and Kahu (pronounced ‘Kaahoo’) Pargano in the east. Their 
remains are still there. 

Lohano Pargano comprised Shahdadpur (pronounced 
‘Shahdaadpur’), Sinjhoro, and Tando Adam (pronounced 
‘Aadam’) t’alkos. Even today this Pargano shows marks of 
the dry bed of Lohano, along which there are remains of 
many old sites and cities 2 . Of these Brahmanabad is well 
known. It was built on one of the Lohano branches, and 
was the capital of the Pargano. Lohano, which flowed 8 
miles west of Aror, is known here by the name of ‘‘Suhni-a 
jo Dhoro' or Depression of Suhni. 

Nairun Pargano comprised Hyderabad and Kotri 
t’alkos and some portion Hala of T’alko. Its Bolhari Pat 
(pronounced ‘Bolhaarri Patt-u’) of Nain Baran (pronounced 
‘Baaraan’) [Bolhari Plane of the hill torrent called Baran] is of 
historical significance. It is there that the forces of 
Muhammad bin Qasim (pronounced ‘Qaasim’) had camped 
on their way from Debal to Narunkot. Arab historians 
have termed Baran as ‘Barura’ and Bolhar as ‘Balhar’ 3 . 

Karhal Pargano comprised the territory east of 
Math (pronounced ‘Maatli’), north-east of Tando Bago 
(pronounced ‘Baago’) and southwest of Dinghri t’alkos. The 
historical field of Kharo-Khabarlo (firt part pronounced 
‘Khhaaro’) near Dadah (pronounced ‘Daadaah’), where the 
decisive battle was fought between bin Qasim and Raja 
Dahar (pronounced‘Raaja Daahar’) is situated here. The latter 
had been killed in the battle, and the former had captured 
the Aror fortress. A stream flowed eastward from Karhal. 
Even though called ‘Karhal’, its real name is ‘Ghatko’. It 
is a small branch of Sangro river and Arab historians have 
called it ‘Kotak’ 4 . 

Kahu Pargano included Mirpur Khas (pronounced 
‘Khaas’) t’alko area, whose planes of Sakha, Khiraho and 
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Kak (respective pronunciations ‘Saakhh-a’, ‘Khhecraaho’, and ‘Kaak 
-a’) were famous. Each of them has its own history. 
Besides the mound of Kahu, the Dahriro Fort is of great 
historical importance as bin Qasim had captured it after a 
two-month long siege. Arab historians have called it 
‘Dalila’. After its capture the Arab army had marched on 
Brahmanabad. 

In ancient times when descendants of Samo s/o 
Rai Raghan s/o Kako were settled here, this tract came to 
be known as ‘Samawaati’. Its center was ‘Pali’ or ‘Pali 
Saman jo Goth’ (‘village of Pali Samas’). Its remains are 
still there in Jhando Marri tapo of Tando Allahyar. 

In the Soomro Period, a state called ‘Roopah’ 
came to be founded in the north of this territory, which 
was ruled by Kaurejos. One of their rulers called Seenhro 
s/o Dhamaaj Kaurejo and an elder named Shaikh Moosa 
Ahedaani Kaurejo were famous personages of their 
respective times. The capital of Roopah was Taung. Its 
remains lie in deh Taung of tapo Khhaan of t’alko Mirpur 
Khas. Similarly, in tapo Jhando Marri of t’alko Tando 
Allahyar deh Roopah is memorable. The State of Roopah 
contained, besides Taung, another well known town called 
‘Daali’, which was famous for its madarso (religious 
seminary) founded by Makhdum Taliballah Dal, the 
grandfather of Makhdum Muhammad Moeen Thatvi alias 
Makhdum Thaaro. The town of Daali took its name from 
that of a powerful community of the area, namely the 
Dais, one of whose leaders, Raju Satio Dal, became 
famous in his days. He lived where Mehran Sugar Mills is 
situated now, and where remains of the town of ‘Darro 
Satiah’ were a few years ago. Dais of the area had killed 
Mirza Mughal Baig (father of the girl with whom young Shah 
Latif had fallen in love and who became his wife later) during the 
Kalhoro Period. 

There were many other well known tracts in this 
territory, of which Dasht-e Baran, Valhar and Jhim 
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contain vast archeological remains. Dashte Baran tract 
comprised six tapos of Tando Allahyar t’alko, namely, 
Jhando Marri, Mashaikh Hothi, Daasori, Saharpaar, 
Shaikh Mooso, and Halepotani (pronounced ‘Haalepotaani’). 
They have a long history. Valhar tract consisted of four 
tapos, viz., Balghaae, Sanjar Chaang, Tando Allahyar, and 
Dhalov (pronounced ‘Dhaalouv’). Jhim was an important tract 
and comprised, according to the present geography, four 
tapos of Tando Allahyay t’alko, namely, Pak Sanghar 
(pronounced ‘Paak Sanghaar’), Thul, Khokhar (pronounced 
‘Khhokhhar’), and Chambar plus some areas iof south and 
west inclusive of the one where the river being narrow, 
bin Qasim had crossed it by a boat bridge to reach Karhal. 

In ancient times, when this territory was quite 
extensive, it included two areas known after the old kandi 
tree, which has had some significance in the cultural 
landscape of Sindh. One of these areas is ‘Kand Hala’ 
which later came to be called ‘Hala Kand’ and then ‘Hala 
Kandi’. Its settlements are believed to have existed since 
hoary past. The second area of the ‘Kand’ culture was 
known as ‘Kand Raahi’. It was situated in south of the 
Jhim tract. Arab scholars have called it ‘Kand Raah’. Bin 
Qasim had posted a contingent of 500 soldiers under the 
command of Atiya Taghlibi to protect the access to 
Aghamkot from any sudden attack on the army crossing 
the river from the Jhim landing. It was in this area of 
‘Kand Raahi’ that the army of Raasil s/o Wasaayo, 
coming to join bin Qasim’s forces, had been mistakenly 
attacked at the site of ‘Naeen Tharri’ resulting in heavy 
losses to Raasil’s noncombatant contingent. The Kumbh 
fortress was 15 miles (24 klms.) west of Naeen Tharri. A 
deh in Tando Muhammad Khan called ‘Kumbh’ is quite 
well known now. 

The Kand culture of Sindh has touched many 
places and objects all over the land since times immemo¬ 
rial. Its touch manifests itself in their names. For example: 
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Kandiaro, Kandiari, Kandili, Kandir, Kandri, Kandi, 
Kandil, Kand , Kando, etc. The foremost among them, 
however, is the Kandi tree standing on the bank of 
‘Dhore’ river near the town of Dahar in t’alko Diplo. It is 
associated with Jaodhan Mehraani, who lived here and 
was highly esteemed all across Laarr (southern Sindh) for his 
honouable conduct. Shah Latif has sung him and the tree 
in his poetry. 

This region (i.e. t’alko Tando Allahyar), which 
has remained alternatively large, small and medium sized 
territory, became a ‘sirkaar’ during the reign of the 
Mughal emperor Akbar and was known as ‘Nasarpur 
Sirkaar’. In those days it consisted of seven mahaals or 
sub-parganas, viz., Hala Kand, Nasarpur, Samawaati, 
Khhirole, Khharosar, Umarkot and Talsar. These mahaals 
included the territories of Hyderabad, Sanghar, Badin, and 
Tharparkar, as also the Kaachho tract, and the Chotan area 
of the Jodhpur tract. 

The land of Samawaati and the Sangrai tract have 
been, part from other things, home to scholars, nobles, 
dervishes, elders and ascetic mendicants, many of whom 
were quite renowned. The name of Vataayo Faqeer is not 
only counted among them but is also witten in the hearts 
of the peole in large golden letters. 

Sketching Vataayo’s Life and Times 

First ever reference to Vataayo is found in 
Tuhfatul Kiram by Ali Sher Qani. This chronicle was 
completed some 50 to 55 years after the death of 
Vataayo 5 . The material of Tuhfatul Kiram, important and 
valuable as it is, must have been collected before the year 
of its completion, and hence nearer the death of Vataayo. 
It is, therefore, fair to assume that Qani collected it from 
some younger contemporaries of Vataayo, some of whom 
are likely to have been close relatives or acquaintances of 
Vataayo having direct knowledge about him. This 
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assumption makes the relevant material authoritative and 
trust worthy. In subsequent books, in which some reliable 
material about him is available, are Mir Abdul Hussain 
Sangi’s compilation ‘Lataif-e Latifi’ and Dr. Hotchand 
Mulchand Gubuxani’s ‘Lawari-a ja Laal-a’. These books 
mention his benedictions, clairvoyance and miracles. 
After these, we have some books written in the recent 
past, which contain articles narrating some miracles, 
anecdotes, etc., believed to be his. This material is also 
worthy of notice. The books are Dr. Abdul Karim 
Sandilo’s Vinjhar’ (pronounced ‘Veenjhaar-a’), Muhammed 
Isma’il Ursani’s and Allah Bukhsh Talpur’s ‘Vataayo 
Faqeer’, Muhammad Hanif Mehar’s ‘Janobi Sindh ke 
Chand Kilay’, Shaikh Muhammed Soomar’s ‘Badin Zilay 
ji Saqafati Tarikh-a’, Muhammad Moosa Unar’s ‘Tohfan 
ji Muth-i’, Nazir Hussain Bhatti’s ‘Vataayo Faqeer’, and 
Ali Ahmad Brohi’s ‘Jam-a, Jamote-a aen Jamra’. Some 
columns on him by different writers have also been 
published in dailies. Apart from these books, articles and 
columns, there is abiding and reliable folk tradition about 
him, which cannot be ignored at all. The oral tradition and 
the written material can be fitted into a hazy picture of his 
life, work and times. Here is what it would look like. 

During the horrible rule of Dalurai Soomro, a 
number of merchant families belonging to the Lohano 
community, left Brahmanabad to settle somewhere away 
from the rapacious capital. One of them made Umarkot its 
new heme for its prosperous textile business. It was this 
town in which vataayo Faqeer was later bom. His father 
and uncle were big businessmen with large textile stores, 
where ‘baandhno’ and block-printed varieties were 
marketed. It was their custom of hying these varieties 
from local dyers that led to their taken for dyers. 
According to one tradition, the names of his father and 
uncle were Meloram and Sadhuram respectively. Though 
big businessmen, they were very devout and pious. 
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In those days the Beglaari Syeds of Samawati and 
Ranas of Umarkot were on very good terms so much so 
that the latter had given away some of their daughters in 
marriage to the former 6 . Their close relationship prompted 
some businessmen to shift from Umarkot to Aghamkot 
aka Aghamano. Father and Uncle of Vataayo also did so. 
Vataayo was four or five years old at that time, and also 
betrothed. Aghamano was then known for its saintly 
personages, fame of whose piety and benignity had a far 
and wide reach. Influenced by it, Vataayo’s father and 
uncle alongwith their family members became Muslims, 
and their respective names were changed to Shaikh Abdul 
Haleem and Shaikh Abdul Aleem. Their family members 
were also given Mulim names. 

Upon becoming Muslims, the family had their 
children, Shaikh Abdul Ma’ali s/o Shaikh Abdul Haleem 
and Shaikh Abdul Aali s/o Shaikh Abdul Aleem among 
them, admitted in madarso for education and religious 
instruction. There Shaikh Abdul Ma’ali developed the 
habit of learning his class mates’ lessons but not his own 
saying that he hadn’t yet learnt them.His strange and 
uncommon behavior led his teachers and fellow students 
to treat him as Allahwaaro (man of God). So he came to 
be called ‘Shaikh Allahwaaro’ in the madarso. As he 
grew, his excessive walks and jaunts earned him the 
nomenclature of ‘Vataayo’, which stuck to him for the rest 
of his life. His cousin, Abdul Aali, is said to have become 
Qazi of. Nasarpur, which post obliged him to shift there. 
When his incumbency of the post came to an end, he is 
believed to have gone to live in a village he himself had 
founded, the remains of which can still be seen one and 
half miles north of his burial place near Baqa Halepoto 
village between Tando Allahyar and Nasarpur. 

It is said that Vataayo was still schooling when his 
father died, and his mother had him quit and attend to 
family affairs, which included looking after the 
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agricultural land, tending the cattle and similar other 
chores. 

Tradition has it that once, in the course of his 
jaunts, he found himself on the right bank of a lean stream 
of Sangro in the Balghae territory. As he looked over his 
surroundings, his eyes flitted across to the left bank of the 
stream. There in a settlement a striking glimpse of a 
beauty took his breath and heart away leaving him 
bewitched body and soul. To have a repeat of that momen¬ 
tary glimpse, he could not but head to the coveted vicinity 
every morning, stand on the right bank of the stream with 
his eyes fixed on the very spot wherefrom the lightning 
had struck. As it is, musk and love are difficult to cover 
up. Vataayo’s mooning revealed its cause soon enough, 
and became a hot topic for tongue waggers, gossips, and 
insinuators, which the other side could not bear. So they 
left the Balghae area one night for unknown and 
undisclosed climes, leaving Vataayo miserable and 
wretchedly unhappy. The turmoil generated by pangs of 
separation subsided slowly and gradually sublimating his 
persona from a run of the mill being into a saintly sage, 
whose witty anecdotes mirror a sharp mind. 

Vataayo lived his life in his own way, independently 
and traipsing all over in deep meditation and good cheer. 
But after the death of his cousin Abdul Aali, he settled 
down in their village and never left it until he died. The 
year of his death is most probably later than 1125 AH. His 
tomb is close to that of his cousin, about 2.4 kilometers 
from their village, the remains of which lie between the 
railway line and the main road.n 

[Note: Much of the material in this article is based on oral traditions 
narrated by late Rano Pirji of Umarkot t’alko; Umarkot bom 
washerman Chelo through the dmggist Seth Lakhhomal; late Paro 
Bhagat, and Rocho Bhagat, both of whom were residents of Sufi 
Faqeer and are buried in the graveyard of that name; and Wali 
Muhammad Tahirzado r/o Tando Allahyar; late Syed Ali Mardan 
Shah r/o village Chelaari, t’alko Umarkot; late Gulu Faqeer Khaskheli 
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r/o Sufi Faqeer; late Maulana Yaqub Hajano r/o of Phukara; late Dost 
Muhammad Pali r/o village Gul Muhammad Pali in t’alko Tando 
Allahyar; late Maulana Abdul Haq Rabbani r/o Nasarpur; and Abdul 
Wahid Aasi Hakro. Acording to the last gentleman, Vataayo had 
gained spiritual insight through Meon Vanihoon Chaniho, and 
common traditions have it that he had come under the spiritual 
tutelage of Makhdum Isma’il Soomro. The bibliography upon which 
this article is sourced contains 43 entries, 38 of which are of books 
and 05 of handwritten manuscripts and their authors. The translator 
does not think it necessary to reproduce them here. He is, however, 
reproducing hereunder 06 of its 37 references as being more pertinent 
than the rest. These 06 have also been superscripted.] 

References: 

1. At page 398 of his Sindhi book ‘Jangnama’ and on page 18 
of his another Sindhi book ‘Sanghar’, Dr. N.A. Baloch has 
written that the stream ‘Sanghra’ or ‘Sangra’ was a branch of 
Eastern Naro or Hakro river. This is not correct. In fact, the 
stream was a branch of Sangro river, which flowed from 
Sahtia Pargano toward Thatto-Naro. 

2. Beside the grave of Suhni, ‘Mounds of Qubba Yagaan’, 
‘Mounds of Uhdi’, and a deh called Lohano are also located 
on the banks of Lohano. 

3. The ruins of the fortress of Aror are located at a distance of 
about 25 miles (40 klms.) from Khhaaro Khhabarloi near the 
town of Kaloi between the Indus and the hakro rivers. 

4. The elders of this tract are very famous. Of them Mooso 
Ahedani Kaurcjo, Hothi Mashaikh, Makhdum Pali, 
Makhdum Ahmad, Makhdum Muhammad and Makhdum 
lakhho have been mentioned by Meon Shah Inayat, while his 
son, Shah Sharif, has mentioned Makhdum Saharpar. 

5. On pp. 46-47 of his book ‘Lawari-a ja Laal-a’, Dr. 
Gurbuxani has written that Vataayo Faqeer had kissed the 
back of Shaikh Abdul Latif and foretold the birth of Khawaja 
uhammad Zaman. Khawaja Sahib was bom in 1125 AH. 
Death of Vataayo must have occurred after that year. On the 
other hand, the year of the completion of Tuhfatul Kiram is 
1181 AH. Thus the gap between the death of Vataayo and 
the completion of the book works out to 50 to 55 years. 

6. Beglar Namo, Tarkhan Namo, volume I of Tarikh-e Registan 
and Chanesar Namo contain detaile accounts of marital 
relationships between Beglari Syeds and the Umarkot Ranas. 
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Condition of Sindh in Vataayo’s Time 

Akbar Soomro 

Accurate dates of birth and death of Vataayo 
Faqeer are yet to be determined. Even so, it is fair to 
speculate that Faqeer Sahib was alive when rule of Samo 
dynasty ended and that of Arghun began. This period in 
the history of Sindh is considered to be riddled with 
political disputes, internal dissensions, and foreign 
invasions as also with religious dogmatism and hatred. 
Conditions in Sindh then were similar to those of Europe 
in the 16 th and 17 th centuries. 

If Vataayo is taken to be living during the 
termination of the Samo Period, then it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that in his days Sindh was beset with 
two great confusions or problems or political and social 
crises. One was the replacement of the native rule in Sindh 
by that of Arghuns and Tarkhans in the wake of bloodbath 
of Sindhis. The other was deliberate promotion and 
accentuation of religious schism and factionalism among 
natives, which led to rifts in their unity. The state of 
uncertainty in the society bred by foreign onslaughts and 
religious dissensions resulted in bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness. It was in reaction to this state of 
affairs that a great upurge occurred in the appearance of 
sufis during the twilight of the Samo Period right up to the 
latter part of the Kalhoro Period.Teachings of these holy 
and saintly men, especially the theory of ‘ Wahdatal 
Wajood' (‘Unity of Being') had a very salutary and 
reforming effect on the Sindhi society 7 . 

On the other hand these were the causes of the 
decline and fall of the native state power. Jam Feroz son 
of the Samo ruler Jam Nizamuddin had very little ability 
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to govern. In his days not only internal turmoil remained 
high but outsiders too got a good opportunity when he 
gave shelter to a deserter band of Mughals and Arghuns 
by allowing them to live as his guests in Thatto. ‘They 
repaid his hospitality by inducing Shah Baig to attack 
Sindh’. He responded by dispatching a company of 1,000 
horsemen in 921 AD/1515 AD. They plundered the dehs 
of Gaha and Baghban. Six years later in 927 AH/1521 
AD, he himself invaded Thatto. Abandoning his family, 
Jam Feroz ran away to Pir Patho. Makhdum Ja’far 
Bubakai has eternalized the year of this incident in the 
words ‘ Kharabi-e-Sindh' (‘Depoil of Sindh’). If it is 
ascertained that Vataayo lived in the interregnum between 
the Samo and the Kalhoro Periods, then he must have 
been a witness to the breakup of native unity. Affected 
deeply by the happenings capsuled in the phrase 
‘Kharabi-e-Sindh ’, he must have expressed his dismay 
and chagrin. Are his anecdotes and witticisms a reaction? 
Who Knows!* 


1 ‘The anarchy and bloodshed of the Kalhora Period saw a sudden change in 
.the peoples' outlook on life. The stoical way in which the people bore the 
blows of cruel fate marked the emergence of Sufism, which thence forward 

influenced their life and literature’ (Sadarangani, 1987; 83). This was one 

reaction, the other was the emergenece of the Naqshbandiyya order, which 
had worked out a close integration betwen Sufism and theology, and was 
against Bi-shar (irreligious) Sufism, which had absorbed Hindu practices and 
mixed music and dancing with orthodox ritual. This conflict led to the tragic 
death of Shah lnayat.(‘An Illustrated History Of Sindh’, Lari, 1994; 183-184). 
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■L^l 

04^ o^ 1 -^ c*’ 1 -^' >fj o&L» oj*^ L^Ji j* Cri 

£lo-*y jL« (j -Li* ^ fy\j j, j|*j .jXjjfe i ijj^-o 

o^~x> it m> j^-i? fr O^ ^^L«-yw fr 

<^'“4 i>P -OJS.-^J Jt Cr* ij> tP 1 ^ f. chV 1 policies (J 
^-»^- i £ .«r^?* ^1 *jj ?cr ^L^ ^SS" jjL-wrf 

.\x^> J^j^> ^ j^Lj ji^j <_ s >'— (^Ji (_/ 
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dj-fc o “t ^ '>£ csV* 6^- ^ 

cP CrP 1 f, ^ Crt^ <_pr bj^ jfi J* b^ri J* <_/ c^J- 

^jI <: cP-P t <J J> j- S) >^H ^ t)j^. 4^j^ & o'— bj^> j^v.j 

3j <: b-*ji. (->^ cs-^ Crt'-^ 1^4?-°- * unavoidable necessity 

Cj-^iJ 9 CrtJ lA-^j^ 5 cs^ t>e'- i u-^'-° 3j jLT 

l/j jkv.j 5^ tA -j 


j) <_?> *7 ^jr; ^ 

^_m* 3 y> <_***$ ^ c^jl o*b j-P^ cr 5 J- 0 ^ 1 a 

.IjJJj ^^>1 ^k- 1 JJj-*^ IjL* J jib i_£j ^ 


iL Ls^-«” j j+> ,_^>L oj-° <_/ 6j 6j 

♦♦ v * ♦♦ 

}i Jf>. Cri j-i 7) Cr° ur^P- 4 -Pp 

J^ >7 cs^l j^J - 
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